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NAHE name Davey, 
inseparably inter- 
woven with the _ re- 

markable science of tree surgery, 

means much or little to you, accord- 
ing to the value you place upon your 
trees. 

John Davey conceived the idea of tree sur- 
gery, and the methods which have been the salva- 
tion of tens of thousands of America’s finest trees 

P are the direct results of his genius. Mr. Davey is beyond per- 
adventure the world’s greatest tree man. 

The long experience back of the Davey service is the guarantee of result- 
producing knowledge—the kind that cannot be obtained in books. This “know- 
how’’ makes the efficiency of the Davey Tree Expert Company's work altogether 
beyond comparison. 

~ The Davey Training School stands alone in this field. It combines the 
theoretical and practical in a way that has never been attempted elsewhere In 
it, the Davey men become experts through the application of instruction based 
on John Davey’s life work in the saving of trees. 





Expert Service Alone Produces Proper 
Results in Tree Surgery 


If you have to engage a lawyer. you want a successful one; if you must call a physician 
or surgeon, you want one in w hom you can place absolute confidence; if you employ a tree 
surgeon, you should have the best—not experimenters or men of doubtful reputation in the 
protession. 

If you wish to save your trees, you need the services of tree surgeons who can give results. 
The Davey experts alone can thoroughly satisfy you. We are just now prep paring a beautiful 
new booklet, which will be a veritable delight to the tree lover, fully explaining our work. 
Its cost is too great to permit promis- 
cuous distribution, but if you have trees 
and are interested in their preservation, 
we shall be glad to send you a copy 
without charge. Address Desk H. 


THE DAVEY TREE 
EXPERT CO., Inc. 


(Operating Davey's School of Practical Forestry) 


Main Office, KENT, OHIO 


“The Home of Tree Surgery 


Eastern Office, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Address Nearest Office 
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Ideal System of Water Supply 


If there’s a spring or stream on your ground, you 
can have, at smallexpense, a continuous supply of 


| running water delivered under strong pressure for 
aa ECAN: KAS | ase in the kitchen, bathroom, laundry, stabie and for 
spraying the garden, by simply installing a 
RE 


GISTERED 1M U.S. PATENT OFFICE) Niagara _— 









gest EVERY Hoy 


WASHINGTON. _ | Hydraulic Ram 








ee STREET | W orks automatically, requires no atten- 
| tion and is cheaper than any other pump 
| or power. Don’t installany water 
| system until you write fora c¢ 

of our catalogue * B.”’ which 
We will send you a two-pound box of our Bon Bons, Chocolates plains our method and give 
4nd French Fruits, “the finest in the world,” all charges pre- | the cost. Also ask for ou 
paid, for one dollar and fifty cents. We will send you a box of | anteed estimate. We fur 


MEXICAN PBCAN - OKAS CANDY naam 





Niagara Hyorautic Encine Co 
(nearly 2 pounds) anywhere in the world, all charges prepaid, | . 
for a dollar bill mailed at our risk. 140 Nassau St., New York, 


Factory : Cuester, Pa. 
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BROWNLEY'S, Dept. K, 1203-5 G St. Washington, D.C., U.S. A. 
Send for Our New Booklet—It’s Free | 


FORESTRY SCHOOLS tink: ther ssacscemnetes 
CONSERVATION 


It reaches a class of readers that is reached by no other publication. 
Jt is he Magazine of authority in its special field. 
For Advertising Rates, etc., address 


Advertising Manager CONSERVATION 1417 G Street N. W. 


Room C Washington, D. C. 











BRITISH T ? | 
BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMEE™ | sewn vere scileel,, baheen ih 


Offers the last opportunity for investors to secure Preparatory Course in 
stumpage at a moderate cost. Values are boundto 
quadruple in the next three to five years. 

Those who have made fortunes in timber, 
have invested where the lumber and timber in- 
dustry has been in its infancy. Such a condition 
exists in British Columbia to-day. 

Buying at present prices and holding a few years 
will make YOU a fortune. 

Investments from $10,000 to $1,000,000. 

Correspondence solicited from bona fide inves- 
tors ONLY. 


W. L. KEATE 


441 Seymour Street Vancouver, B, C, 





Reference, Bank of Nova Scotia, Vancouver, B. C. 








For information regarding 
Eucalyptus planting in the 
Sacramento Valley, address 


GEO. A. COLEMAN 
Willow, Glenn County, California 





| Leading to Biltmore and College Courses in the 
Subject. 
SUMMER CLASS opens July 6. Also TUTORING in 


| 

| 

| mathematics, etc. 

| F. B. Knapp, S. B. (M. I. T.) 
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For Sale by CONSERVATION, 1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
FORESTRY 


FOREST MENSURATION. By Henry Souon Graves, M.A. 
A complete text book of this important subject and the 
first written for American Foresters. It deals with the 
determination of the volume of log, tree, or stand, and 
with the study of increments and yields. Price, $4.00 


ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY, THE. By B. E. FERNOW. 


| 
| 
| 


This volume treats of forests and forestry from the | 


standpoint of political economy, and is designed to fur- 
nish a trustworthy basis for formulating public policy. 
Price, $1.50 


FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY, A. By Fruipert RoruH. 
An outline of the general principles of forestry, written 


in simple, non-technical language, designed particularly | 


for the beginner. Price, $1.10 
PRACTICAL FORESTRY, FOR BEGINNERS IN FOR- 
ESTRY, AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS, AND WOOD- 
LAND OWNERS. By JoHN GIFFORD. 
deseription of the principles of forestry with enough 
technical information to prepare the beginner. 
Price, $1.40 
HISTORY OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF AMERICA. 
By J. E. DeresavueH. The first authoritative work of its 


A good general | 


kind yet issued, and one which will commend itself alike | 


to the timber owner, lumberman, lumber manufacturer, 
or merehant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bound in half leather. $5.00 per volume 
FOREST PLANTING. By H. NicHoitas JarRcHow. An il- 
lustrated treatise on methods and means of restoring de- 
nuded woodland. Price, $1.50 


FORESTRY. (Schwappach.) An English translation of 
**Forstwissenschaft.’’ Price, 70c 
HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS, AND LIVE 
FENCES. By E. P. Powe.u. A treatise on the plant- 


ing, growth and management of hedges with informa- 
tion concerning windbreaks and shelters. Price, 70c 


NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY. By 
ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, expository in its char- 
acter, is written in a style intended for the general 
reader, to whom it should convey a good idea of our 
forests forestry. Price, $2.00 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY. By ANpDREW S. FULLER. A 
treatise on the propagation, planting and cultivation, 
with descriptions and the botanical and popular names 
of all the indigenous trees of the United States, and 
notes on a large number of the most valuable exotic 
species. ; Price, $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY. By Samust B. 
GREEN. Prepared especially for students in elementary 
forestry and for the general reader who wishes to se- 
cure a general idea of forestry in North America. 

rice, $1.50 


SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS. By 
ALFRED GavuT. Illustrated from photographs by FRANK 
Sutcurre. This is a new volume in the English Country 
Life Library. Advice regarding selection and manage- 
ment to get satisfactory effects under adverse influence 
of closeness to seashore. Price, $1.75 


FOREST MANAGEMENT. By OC. A. ScHENOK. Describes 
methods here and abroad to bring the most profit from 
all investments made in woodlands. Price, $1.25 


FOREST MENSURATION. By C. A. ScHENCK. Treats 
conditions in U. 8S. from mathematical and practical 
standpoint. Price, $1.25 


FOREST UTILIZATION. By OC. A. SoHENCK. First treatise 
on this in U. S. Covers logging, lumbering, sawmilling, 
cooperage, paper-making, and description of all industries 
obtaining raw material from American forests. 

rice, $1.25 

BILTMORE LECTURES ON SYLVICULTURE. By C. A. 
ScugncK. Written from author’s long experience as for- 
ester of the Biltmore estate, where sylviculture has been 
practiced on a larger scale for a longer time tban any- 
where else in U. S., and where results become more ap- 
parent from year to year. Price, $2.50 

FOREST FINANCE. By C. A. ScHENcK. Treats of the 
financial side of forestry, dealing with the scientific and 
practical development of forest finance, viewing forestry 
as an investment. Price, $1.25 


| 
| 
| 








PROFESSION OF FORESTRY, THE. By Girrorp PIn- 
cHOT. A pamphlet containing an address on that sub- 
ject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot; also an address by Mr. Over- 
ton W. Price, on ‘Study in Europe for American For- 
est Students,’’ and a list of reference publications for 
students. Price, 25c¢ 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A. C. Fores. An 
authoritative volume on English forest methods from the 
pen of a well known forester, that should prove of in- 
terest to Americans. Price, $3.50 


FORSTWISSENSCHAFT. (Schwappach.) Price, 60c 


MANUAL OF FORESTRY. (Schlich.) Five volumes, com- 
plete, or separately, as follows (price, complete, $18.80); 


Vol. I. “FORESTRY POLICY IN THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE.”’ Price, $2.40 
Vol. Il. ‘“‘SYLVICULTURE.”’ Price, $3.20 


Vol. III. ‘FOREST MANAGEMENT.”’ Price, $3.60 
Vol. IV. ‘FOREST PROTECTION.”’ Price, $4.80 
Vol. V. “FOREST UTILIZATION.’’ Price, $4.80 

This is perhaps the most authoritative work that has 

been issued on the technical side of forestry, translated 

from the German. 


WOOD. By G. S. Bovutcer. An important new book for 
arboriculturists and forestry students. A manual of the 
natural history and industrial applications of the timbers 
of commerce. Cloth. 82 Illustrations. Price, 4 


FAMILIAR TREES. By Prof. G. S. Boutcer. Written 
by an eminent botanical authority, yet couched in lan- 
guage easily understood. The coloured plates are the 
work of celebrated artists, and are truthful and trust- 
worthy in every respect. A special feature is the series 
of photo-micrographic illustrations of sections of woods, 
Three volumes. rice, per volume, $1.50 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTI- 
FICATION OF SPECIES 


MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA 
(exclusive of Mexico). By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT. 
A volume that presents in convenient form and with ex- 
cellent illustrations, authoritative information concerning 
the trees of North America. It is written in a manner 
that enables the reader to readily find to what family or 
species any particular tree belongs. Price, $6.00 


AMERICAN WOODS. By Romeyrn B. HovueH. A new de- 
parture in the publication of an authoritative work illus- 
trated with aetual wood sections of the various species 
described. Three are given of each, viz.: radial, trans- 
verse, and tangential. Issued in ten parts, per part 

rice, $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. 8. 
AND CANADA, EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By Romeryn B. Hovueu. Pictorial description ‘sa01} jo 
Two pages to each species; photo-engravings of trunk, 
leaves, flowers or fruit, section of wood, and map of dis- 
tribution, with botanical description, and brief other in- 
formation. ° 

Price, in buckram, $8.00; in half morocco, $10.00 


FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. CuHapMan. This 
is an excellent key to the flora of the South, complete 
and accurate in its scope. Price, $4.00 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES. By J. 
Horace MoFaRLanp. A handsome volume, copiously {iI- 
lustrated, and with facts accurately presented in an en- 
tertaining way. Price, $1.75 


HOW PLANTS GROW. By Asa Gray. An understanding 
of the way in whieh a tree grows is of prime importance 
to the forester, and the matter here presented is accurate 
and authoritative. rice, $1.00 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD; THEIR CHARACIER- 
ICTIC PROPERTIES. By CHarRLes HENRY SNow. No 
attempt is made to give exhaustive descriptions of 
species, but the author presents a mass of information 
designed for the use and instruction of woodworkers, etc., 
in a popular style. A host of concise information is 
brought under each head, and the work is a valuable 
one. Price, $3.56 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVATION 
af 1417 G Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 























Important Books on Forestry and Irrigation for sale by CONSERVATION 


1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





MANUAL OF BOTANY. By Asa Gray. A key to the 
flora of the northeastern states, and the most authorita- 
tive publication of its nature. 

Price, $1.62; fleld edition, $2.00 


TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. By L. L. Dame and Henry 
Brooks. This book is a small volume which can be 
easily put in the pocket and carried in the woods, and at 
the same time is the best guide to the identification of 
our New England trees of any of the smaller books yet 
published. Price, $1.50 


TREES AND SHRUBS. By C. S. Sargent. The most 
thorough and authoritative publication yet issued, and a 
standard work. The matter is issued in parts, of which 
there are three already published. Price, per part, $5.00 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINES OF THE NORTHEAST- 
ERN UNITED STATES. By H. E. ParxkuHorst. In 
this book the author describes the trees, shrubs, and 
vines of the northeastern United States in a popular way, 
the book being designed especially for persons who have 
never studied botany. To these it will appeal as a val- 
uable guide to a familiarity with the salient character- 
istics of trees, shrubs, and vines. Price, $1.50 


TREES. A handbook of forest botany for the woodlands 
and the laboratory. By H. MarsHaLL Warp. Vol. I, 
Buds and twigs. Vol. II, Leaves. Vol. III, Flowers 
and inflorescences. Three volumes to be added, on 
Fruits and seeds, Seedlings, Habit and conformation of 
the tree as a whole. Price, per volume, $1.50 


PARTICULAR SPECIES AND LOCALITIES 


MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA, THE. By JoHN Moir. 
No other person is so well fitted to write of the moun- 
tains of California as John Muir, and the volume pre- 
sented here describes not only the mountains themselves, 
but the trees that clothe them and the wild life which 
they harbor. Price, $1.85 





OUR NATIONAL PARKS. By Joun Muir. If you want 
te learn about the glaciers, mountain peaks, canyons, 
and great waterfalls of the West; of the habits of ani- 
mals from the squirrel to the moose; plant life from the 
big trees to the wild flowers—in fact be brought face 
to face with nature’s works, this is the book. 

Price, $1.85 

TREES AND SHRUBS OF MASSACHUSETTS. Emerson. 
Two volumes. Plain cloth edition has 148 plates. The 
colored edition has 36 of these in colors. 

Price, plain, $12.00 Price, colored, $18.00 


THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN ACTION. By 
G. P. MarsH. A Revision of Man and Nature. De- 
scribes changes in the face of the earth caused by man, 
including desolation of various countries, once thickly 
inhabited, by removal of forests. Shows importance of 
maintaining natural balance of forces. Price, $3.50 


THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOREST. A Silvical 
Study. By G. Freperick ScHwarz. This is a study 
of the life history of this important forest tree. In- 
tended primarily for foresters and forest students; also 
for owners and managers of pine timber lands. Deals 
with the preference or dislike of the species for par- 
tieular conditions of soil, climate, and environment. 
Illustrations and six tables. Price, $1.25 


THE SPROUT FORESTS OF THE HOUSATONIC VAL- 
LEY TO CONNECTICUT. By G. F. ScHwarz. Iilus- 
trated study of forests repeatedly cut over. Price, 35¢ 


IMPORT ATIONS 


BEAUTIFUL RARE TREES AND PLANTS. By the 
EaRL OF ANNBESLEY. A description of some of the rarer 
English trees, shrubs, and vines, illustrated copiously. 

Price, $12.00 

FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR INHABI- 
TANTS. By THoMas W. Wesser. This volume is an 
account of the author’s life in India during the period 
shortly after 1857. It contains a vivid description of the 
country, its people, customs, etc., with some description 
of its forests and timber wealth. Price, $5.00 


BOOKS ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By F. H. 
NEWELL. The most authoritative and complete work on 
the subject which has yet been published, by the head 
of the Government’s irrigation work. Price, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FARMING. By L. M. Witcox. A newly 
revised edition of one of the standard works on irriga- 
tien. The principal chapters treat very fully of irriga- 
tion, its application, ete., and the volume is profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FOR FARM, GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 
By Henry Stewart. This work is offered to those Amer- 
ican farmers and other cultivators of the soil who, from 
painful experience, can readily appreciate the losses 
which result from the scarcity of water at critical 
periods. Price, $1.00 

IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE. By F. H. Kine. While 
most of the existing beoks on these subjects have been 
written from engineering or legal standpoints, this one 
presents in a broad, yet specific way the fundamental 
principles which underlie the methods of culture by irri- 
gation and drainage. Price, $1.50 


IRRIGATION INSTITUTIONS. By Etwoop Mgap. A 
discussion of the economic and legal questions created by 
the growth of irrigated agriculture in the West, by the 
Chief of Irrigation and Drainage Investigations of the 
Department of Agriculture. Price, $1.25 


LAND DRAINAGE. By MaNty Miues. A handbook for 
farmers on the principles and practise of draining, giv- 
ing the results of his extended experience in laying tile 
drains. Price, $1.00 


IXAND OF LITTLE RAIN, THE. By Mrs. Mary AUSTIN. 
A nature book of the highest type. The volume is made 
up of a series of sketches of the human, animal, 4nd 
plant life found in the region of the Mohave desert, 
Death Valley, and the Sierras, much of which the aver- 
age person is likely to consider almost devoid of living 
things. Price, $2.00 





IRRIGATION ENGINEERING AND CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS. By Epwarp 
WEGMANN. This volume includes an authoritative discus- 
sion of the constructive work involved and the principal 
forms of construction. Masonry, rock-fill, and timber 
dams are discussed extensively. Price, $6.00 


IMPROVEMENT OF RIVERS. By B. F. THomas and 
D. A. Watt. This volume is a treatise on the methods 
employed for improving streams for open navigation and 
for navigation by means of locks and dams. 

Price, $6.50 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING. By Hersert M. WILSON. 
This is the fourth edition of Mr. Wilson’s popular work, 
and the revision and enlargement which it, has under- 
gone, places it at the forefront of text books om the sub- 
ject for American students. rice, $4.00 


ENGINEERING FOR LAND DRAINAGE. By C. G. EL- 
tiort. A manual for laying out and constructing drains 
for the improvement of agricultural lands. Price} $.150 


RESERVOIRS FOR IRRIGATION, WATERPOWER, AND 
DOMESTIC WATER-SUPPLY. By Jamus Dix ScHUYLER. 
An account of various types of dams and the methods 
and plans of their construction, together with a discus- 
sion of the available water-supply for irrigation in va- 
rious sections of arid Ameaica, distribution, application. 
and use of water; the rainfall, runoff, and evaporation 
from reservoirs, and effect of slit, etc. Price, $5.00 


WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERING. By A. PREscoTT 
Fotwe.u. A treatise on the designing, construction and 
maintenance of water-supply systems, both city and irri- 
gation. Price, $4.00 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVA TIOW 
1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 3f 
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WATER POWER. By JosmpH P. FRIzELL. An outline 
of the development and application of the energy of 
flowing water. Price, $5.00 


CONCRETE, PLAIN AND REINFORCED. By FREDERICK 
W. TayYLor an@ SaNnrorp E. THompson. Designed for 
practicing engineers and contractors; text and reference 
book for students. Discusses materials, processes, and 
applications of concrete in construction and _ specifica- 
tions. Price, $5.00 


HYDRAULICS. By MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. Purpose of 
book is to keep abreast of modern progress, and present 
subject with conciseness and clearness. Gives general 
principles and discusses flow of water through various 
kinds of openings and channels. Historical notes and 
references. Price, $5.00 





FOUNDATIONS. By W. M. Patton. A practical treatise 
explaining fully the principles involved. Numerous de- 
scriptions of important modern structures are given in 
sufficient detail. Includes articles on use of concrete in 
foundations. Price, $5.00 


| MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. By Ira O. Baker. Con- 


tains results of a great number of experiments, and a 
large amount of practical data on cost of masonry, pile 
driving, foundations, culverts, etc., and 97 tables to 
facilitate estimating. Price, $5.00 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. By ALBERT W. BuEL and 
CHARLES S. Hitt. A treatise for designing and con- 
structing engineers, governed by American practice and 
conditions. Theoretical discussions omitted, and _ re- 
placed by practical working fermulas, examples of 

representative structures, and records of practice. 
Price, $5.00 


BOOKS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 


UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE BY DISTILLATION. By Watrme B. Harper. An important treatise on a sub- 
ject regarding which the interest is great and the information scarce. Is intended to aid in the establishment and 


conduct of wood distilling enterprises on a business basis. 


HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION. By SaMuEL 
M. Rowe. Intended as a complete practical guide for 
the operator of a preservation plant, with hints on 
construction thereof. Price, $4.00 

IN FOREST LAND. By DovuGitas MALLOcH. The humor, 
sentiment, and philosophy of the lumber business inter- 
preted by the ‘‘Lumberman Poet.’’ A kind of touch 
with the great outdoors that few books contain. Illus- 
trated in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. rice, $1.25 


THE GARDEN 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By many Experts. 
In text, practical; in subject and quality of illustrations, 
beautiful. Price, $1.20 


FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By G. A. 
WooLson. The growing of hardy ferns, both in the 
garden and indoors. Price, $1.20 

LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. By LiEonarp Bak- 
RON. For the first time the subject of lawn seed mix- 
tures is set forth and explained. 32 a og 

3 24 

HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL GARDENS. By H. D. Hem- 
ENWAyY. This suggestive little book is a practical man- 
ual of school gardening for both teacher and pupil, and 
supplies the first adequate work of the sort in this 
country. There are to-day a hundred thousand school 
gardens in Europe, and the progress of the _ recent 
movement in America has been most rapid. This vol- 
ume is based on actual experience (the author is an 
authority and director of the Hartford School of Hor- 
ticulture). Illustrations, 10. é, $1.10 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN. By. 8S. W. 
FLercHER. An eminently practical work on the sub- 
ject of fruits for the home. With 182 photographic 
illustrations by the author. Price, $2.25 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN. A charming and 
a practical book by experts on every branch of the 
subject. More than 200 beautiful photographs. 

Price, $1.75 


» 
- HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE GARDEN. By EpiTH 
L. FULLERTON. The only adequate book on the home 
vegetable garden. 250 photographs by H. B. Fullerton. 
Price, $2.20 

ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING. By THoMas 
Mawson. Third edition of this standard; out of 
print for a year, and now reissued in revised form. 
Over 100 plans and details of gardens. Methods em- 
ployed by successful designers carefully analyzed. 
Characteristic sites in typical districts described and 
pictured. Price, $15.00 


THE HOME AND FARM 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. By CHarkLEs Epw. Hoopm. A 
Practical manual of house building, absolutely invalua- 
ble to every one with a country place. It covers every 
branch of the subject in detail and treats of the garden 
and its furnishings in connection with the dwelling. 
380 photographs and plans. Price, $3.30 


HREE ACRES AND LIBERTY. By Botton Halu. De- 
scription of what can be accomplished on a small place 
in the way of gardening, home-making, and addition 
to financial resources. Were it not for the unimpeach- 
able authorities quoted, its statements as to the pos- 
sibilities of the ‘‘Little Lands’ for a living would 
seem fanciful. Price, $1.85 





rice, $3.00 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. By J. P. Mow- 
BRAY (‘‘J. P. M.’’). This delightful story showed its 
universal appeal when published serially, and the vol- 
ume amply carries out the intention of the author. 
Besides its practical interest for the thousands of city 
dwellers who have dreamed of having a country home, 
the story is one of such reality, humor, and interest 
as to ensure it the widest circulation in book form. 
Elaborately decorated. $1.65 


THE FIRST BOOK OF FARMING. By CuHarLes L. 
GoopRIcH. No one interested in farming, old or young, 
ean fail to appreciate this book, for it really gives 
the fundamental knowledge of how to conduct a farm 
with the least expense and the largest return. There 
are 63 full pages of helpful illustrations. The price 
is extremely low for a work of such value. 63 pages 
of photographs. Price, $1.10 


NATURE BOOKS 


AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES. By Davin Stars 
JorRDAN and B. W. EvERMANN. Fills a long-felt need 
in popular scientific works, being a full account of the 
life-histories and methods of capture of North Amert- 
can food and game fishes. The only k in existence 
which will enable the amateur readily to identify spe- 
cies new to him. With 10 lithographed color plates, 
100 photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 
text cuts. Price, $4.40 


NATURE BIOGRAPHIES. By Ciarance M. WEED. This 
volume is a sort of personal acquaintance with the 
lives of the more common butterflies, moths, grasshop- 
pers, flies, and so on, the sort of fascinating details of 
these insect existences which make the reader want to 
go out and study these every-day marvels for himself. 
150 photographic illustrations. Price, $1.50 


THE BROOK BOOK. By Mary RoGers MILLER. A brook 
is one of the most living and companionable features of 
the landscape, and few people, even the most ardent 
nature lovers, realize what an endlessly interesting study 
its changes and its throbbing life afford. It is a fas- 
cinating subject which the author (well known as a 
teacher, lecturer, and writer connected with the Nature 
Study Bureau at Cornell) handles with much ability. 
16 photographs. Price, $1.50 


OUTDOORS. A Book of the Woods, Fields, and Marsh- 
lands. By Ernest MoGarrgy. Papers on out of doors, 
showing a love of nature and keenness of observation 
and power and beauty of description rarely Orage ox 

6, $1.25 


NATURE AND THE CAMERA. By A. Rapctyrrs Dva- 
mMokB. Mr. Dugmore is an expert in the new movement 
of photographing live birds, animals, fish, flowers, etc. 
His works brought him so many requests for infor- 
mation, that he has set down here a full and detailed 
account of his methods. From the choice of a camera to 
questions of lighting, and to the problem of ‘‘snapping’’ 
shy birds and animals in their native haunts, every step 
is explained so simply as to be easily comprehended, 
even by the beginner. 53 photographic illustrations. 

Price, $1.50 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVATION 
4f 1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The American Forestry Association 


President—C URTIS GUILD, Jr. 


Former Governor of Massachusetts 


The American Forestry Association was organized in 1882, and 
incorporated in January, 1897. It now has over 7,000 members, 
residents of every State in the Union, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries. From its organization it has been the tireless friend of the 
forests. 

The object of the Association is to promote the preservation, by 
wise use, and the extension of the forests of the United States; its 
means are agitation and education; it seeks to encourage the appli- 
cation of forestry by private owners to forest holdings, large or 
small; and it favors, especially, the establishment and multiplication 
of National and State forests, to be administered in the highest in- 
terests of all. 

The Association seeks as members all who sympathize with its 
cbject and methods, and who believe that our natural resources con- 
stitute a common heritage, to be used without abusing and adminis- 
tered for the common good. Seeking to conserve our supplies of 
wood and water, the Association appeals especially to wood- 
producers and users, including owners of wood lands, lumbermen. 
foresters, railroad men, and engineers; and to those dependent upon 
equable stream flow, as manufacturers, irrigators, employers of 
water power, and those engaged in internal commerce. 

The Association meets annually in Washington. It publishes, 
monthly, CoNSERVATION, the magazine of authority in its special 
field. The list of contributors to this publication includes practi- 
cally all persons prominent in forest work in the United States, 
making it alone worth the cost of Annual Membership in the 
Association. 

The dues, covering a subscription tc CONSERVATION, are as fol- 
lows: Annual—For Annual Members, $2; for Sustaining Mem- 
bers, $25; Total, with exemption from all other payments—for Life 
Members, $100; for Patrons, $1,000. Of the above amount, $I 
is set aside each year to pay the subscription of each member to 
CONSERVATION. 

Otto LUEBKERT, Secretary, 


The American Forestry Association. 


Membership in the Association coincides with the calendar year 
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TIMBER—A GOLDEN CROP 


Timber is truly a golden crop. For haphazard lumbering has devastated the forests of 
the country so that lumber prices have gone soaring. And to-day, timber is one of the best 
paying crops that can be grown. 

Yet, timber, like any other crop, must be cared for to get the best results. For the trees 


in a forest left to itself have to fight for life. The strongest trees alone survive. And they 
waste strength that ought to be spent in growing. 
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our free book—‘‘The Care of Trees.’’ It tells briefly 
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For August Planting 


EVERGREENS AND CONIFERS—have become a garden necessity. Every lawn, even of highly developed 
beauty, can be made more beautiful by their proper use. We have many acres planted with beautiful 
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THE EVERGLADES OF FLORIDA AND 
THE LANDES OF FRANCE 


By DR. JOHN GIFFORD 


Founder of The Forester (Later, Conszrvation) 


URING a recent visit to the great 

work of reclamation now in 

progress in the Everglades of 
Florida, I was impressed with its re- 
semblance in many respects to the great 
work the French have accomplished in 
the Landes of France, and with the fact 
that ex-Governor Broward, after many 
trials and tribulations, is succeeding, 
just as did the French engineers after 
similar troubles. The drainage of the 
Everglades is now well under way, and 
almost every unprejudiced person who 
visits this work becomes an enthusiastic 
convert. Just as the French engineers 
practically added a new province to 
France, broward has been instrumental 
in promoting a work which will con- 
vert a vast, useless waste into what 
promises to be the most productive part 
of Florida, if not the most productive 
area of land of equal size in the whole 
United States of America. This drain- 
age is being done at ‘the insignificant 
cost of about $1 per acre; and when 
done the land will be ready at once 
for the plow and for the produc- 


tion of tender crops, the like of which 
cannot be produced elsewhere in the 
United States, and at a time when the 
rest of the country is frost-bound. This 
is no small area; it is many miles in 
extent, and is capable of yielding, at 
small outlay, enormous crops of the 
most delicate tropical products, as well 
as northern vegetables in mid-winter. 
A visit to this region, even at this time, 
at the very beginning of the work, since 
it is a colossal task, will convince the 
most skeptical person that this is no 
idle dream or wild land scheme, but a 
feasible, practical piece of good busi- 
ness. After inspecting this work, one 
naturally wonders why it was not done 
long ago. It is not a complex engineer- 
ing problem; it is merely a matter of 
digging, so that the water in this great 
Everglade basin can flow into the sea. 
Behind the giant maws of these 
dredges which, when they work day 
and night, are literally eating their way 
through rock, mud and sand at the rate 
of a mile a month per dredge, there are 
left broad, navigable canals, which are 
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A Native of the Landes on Stilts 


comparable only to those of Holland, 
and which will afford miles of placid 
water courses, avenues of traffic for the 
products of the land, and a never-end- 
ing source of enjoyment to pleasure 
craft. 

In the case of the Everglades, the 
exit of the water to the sea is prevented 
by a limestone rim. In the case of the 
Landes it was due to a bank of wind- 
blown sand, which clogged all outlets 
to the sea. The resemblance of the two 
conditions is much closer than is at 
first apparent, since this very rock rim 
was once, no doubt, limestone sand 
blown in by the wind and later hard- 
ened into rock. I think geologists now 
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generally recognize that this rocky rim 
is of eolian formation. The main dif- 
ference between the two propositions 
is that, in the case of the Landes, it was 
silicious sand, which did not harden 
into rock, but remained mobile, shifting 
back and forth with every caprice of 
the wind, while, in the case of the Ever- 
glades rim, it was limestone sand, 
which soon hardened into solid lime- 
stone rock. As in sand dunes, the wind 
laminations show in the rock like leaves 
in a book, recording forever the charac- 
ter of its formation. 

Before further describing the Ever- 
glades, let me quote from my notes made 
a few years ago, while visiting the 
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Landes of France. Not only are the 
physical conditions similar, but there 
was the same opposition at the start. As 
in the case of the Everglades, the work 
in France was pushed by the personal 
initiative and persistency of one or two 
men, and the method of securing the 
funds for the purpose was very much 
the same. In the early part of this 
century (before 1857), the condition 
of the flat, triangular plain known as 
the Landes, which is roughly bounded 
by the Bay of Biscay, the River Adour 
and the River Garonne, and the Medoc, 
was, in brief, as follows: There were 
miles of marshy, almost treeless wastes, 
covered mainly with a low growth of 
herbage. It was wet, unhealthy and 
sparsely inhabited. The few people who 
lived there depended upon their flocks. 
The accompanying picture shows a na- 
tive of the Landes standing upon stilts, 
watching his sheep. He is dressed in a 
heavy sheepskin paletot. By standing 
on stilts, these shepherds can easily see 
their sheep in the bushes and grass, and 
can easily follow them through wet and 
marshy regions. Their spare time is 
spent in knitting stockings. The con- 


} 
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dition of the Landes is due to the im- 
mense sand dunes, which arrayed them- 
selves along the shore of the Bay of 
Biscay. They moved inland, covered 
villages and occluded inlets. Bremon- 
tier tells of a dune which advanced in 
a violent tempest at the rate of two feet 
in three hours. The damage done by 
these moving sands so increased that 
the government officials studied the 
work and devised and executed plans; 
and now, thanks to de Villers, Cham- 
brelent and Bremontier, the pioneer 
workers, the Dunes and Landes are cov- 
ered with a beautiful growth of the 
maritime pine. The region is now a 
famous health resort, combining the 
beauties and pleasures of the seashore 
with those of a well-managed pine for- 
est, which extends almost to the edge 
of the ocean. 

There are evidences that originally the 
Dunes were fixed naturally by forests. 
These forests were destroyed by van- 
dals, and all attempts to stop these men- 
acing mountains of sand failed. In 1778 
a talented engineer, Baron Charlevoix 
de Villers, was sent to Arcachon for 
the purpose of forming a military post. 








Forest of Maritime Pine on the Dunes in Gascony, The White Sand in the Foreground Is the Edge of the Fire-line 

















A Typical Everglade Scene Ten Miles South of Lake Okechobze 


He saw at once the necessity of fixing 
the sand, and was, according to Grand- 
jean, the first to establish the fact that 
the way to fix the Dunes is by means 
of plantations of pine. He met witli 
troubles in his work, and was finally 
sent back to the Island of Santo Do- 
mingo. 

In 1784, Bremontier began the work, 
and it is said that, by using the results 
of de Villers’ labors, he finally suc- 
ceeded in fixing the moving sand. 

The fixation of the Dunes rendered 
possible the work of M. Chambrelent, 
which was the reclamation of the 
Landes by drainage and plantings. It 
is a unique example of personal initia- 
tive. M. Chambrelent, a young engi- 
neer in the Department of Bridges and 
Roads, in 1837, was sent to the Gironde 
to study the drainage of 800,000 hec- 
tares of land in the districts of Gas- 
cony and the Landes. His conclusions 
were not accepted, so he bougut some 
land and put in effect the measures he 
advocated. In 1855, the results of his 


experiments were submitted to an in- 

ternational jury. The jury was so fa- 

vorably impressed that it recommended 

the application of Chambrelent’s plans 
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for the entire region, and in 1857 a law 
was passed requiring the Communes to 
do this work. The Communes paid 
for it by selling a part of this land, 
which increased in value after the com- 
pletion of the work. This region was 
100 meters above sea level, flat and 
sandy. It was underlain with a hard- 
pan called “alios.”” In summer it was a 
bed of burning sand, in winter in a state 
of constant inundation, while between 
the two was a period of pestilence. The 
country was characterized by sterility 
and insalubrity. 

A complete system of drain ditches 
was dug and the seeds of pine were 
sown. In 1865 all works of drainage 
were complete. By the fixation of the 
Dunes and the drainage of the Landes 
650,000 hectares of land were made 
productive. Fomerly, if one wished to 
buy land he mounted a hill and called in 
a loud voice; the land over which his 
voice carried was worth 25 francs. “A 
man,” says Grandjean, ‘“‘was_ forced 
to take some of this sand fora debt. 
He became a millionaire later by sell- 
ing it in small parcels.” The first sum- 
mers, the visitors lived in the rosin- 
gatherers’ cabins; now every luxury is 
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Indian Family in Canoes on Miami River 


afforded the 200,000 teurists who come 
there every year. In the Landes a 
man could buy a farm for a few francs, 
but it required over two acres to sup- 
port one sheep. In less than a century 
the population sextupled, while that of 
a large part of the rest of the country 
either remained stationary or decreased. 
The fecundity of the French in places 
where there is plenty of room and 
opportunity is proverbial, as in Canada; 
it is even so in the Landes, which, on 
being reclaimed, was equivalent to a 
new province or colony. 

All aleng the east coast of Florida 
there are dunes of snow-white sand 
covered with scrub pines and palmet- 
toes. This fine, white, silicious sand, 
although naturally sterile, is excellent 
for the growth of pineapples in re- 
gions where there is sufficient warmth. 
Mile after mile of this sand along the 
line of the railroad between the Ever- 
glades and the sea is used in the culti- 
vation of pineapples, which are fed a 
balanced ration of fertilizer, just as 
cows are fed a balanced ration of feed 
for the production of high-grade milk. 

This great Everglades basin, extend- 


ing from Lake Okeechobee to Miami 
and westward to the Gulf of Mexico, 
contains 3,000,000 acres, more or less. 
The whole cultivated area of the state 
of Florida is estimated at only about a 
million acres. The Everglades are 
larger than Porto Rico or Jamaica and 
as big as Rhode Island and Delaware 
combined. This great area is mainly 
confined by dunes of sand and ridges 
of limestone rock. These ridges, like 
fingers, project into the Everglades and 
are usually covered with pine. Between 
these ridges are small glades on the 
edge of the main or “big glade.” The 
accepted definition of a glade is a nar- 
row strip of grassy land between for- 
ests. Glade refers to a grassy area. 
The big glade is all or “ever” glade. In 
this way, no doubt, the term Everglade 
originated. Here and there in the 
Everglades are islands covered with 
rich jungle or hammock hardwood 
growth. On these islands the Semi- 
noles cleared small areas, where they 
raise their crops. 

We visited the Everglades from Fort 
Lauderdale. It was after a long pe- 
riod of heavy rains, and the mosquitoes 
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Camp on Caloosahatchee River 


were bad in the pine woods. We as- 
cended the New River, a_ beautiful, 
winding stream, generally deep, but 
very deep in places, one spot having a 
depth of eighty-five feet. The banks 
were quite low and sandy and lined 
with moss-draped cypress, oak, maple, 
magnolia, cocoa plum, pond apple, etc. 
After a short ride we reached the be- 
ginning of the drainage work—one long 
canal ran northwestward, with the 
dredge Everglade at its head, hard 
at work; another due westward, with 
the dredge Okechobee at its end at 
work. These canals will run about 
twenty miles out into the glade and will 
be met by a canal running north and 
south from Lake Okechobee to a point 
about twenty miles west of Miami. The 
dredge Miami is now at work at the 
head of the Miami River; another 
dredge is at work on the west coast, 
opening the old Disston Canal into Lake 
Okechobee. 

As these canals are finished, dams 
are made to hold back the water to fa- 
cilitate dredging, showing rather a sur- 


prising amount of fall and how ef- 
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fective these canals will prove in dis- 
charging the floods of water from this 
big area. I understand that the Gov- 
ernment will permit the level of Lake 
Okechobee to be lowered only four 
feet, since a Federal appropriation has 
been made to dredge the Kissimee 
River, which empties into the northern 
part of the lake. 

There were no mosquitoes in the 
Everglades during our visit, and crops 
already growing on the land, owned by 
ager settlers, show what can be done 
on land only partially drained. 

Western capitalists mainly have 
bought this land; the money from the 
sales is doing the work, and the fur- 
ther it progresses the more the land 
will bring and the more eager people 
will be to get hold of it. The Board 
of Internal Improvement is wisely hold- 
ing back much of the land from sale, 
knowing full well that as time goes on 
it will increase in value and thus yield 
ample funds for the continuation of 
this important work. In many cases 
the state has sold only the alternate 
sections. 
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Canal with Dam to Raise Water to Float Dredge 














An Everglade Canal below the Dam, Showing the Amount of Fall 
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Everglades Lands after Drainage 











A Home inthe Everglades after Reclamation 




















A Miami Palm Garden 


There are agents at work selling 
this land in every state in the Union. 
Men of wealth and influence are be- 
hind this project. If any one doubts 
its feasibility, he should come to Flor- 
ida and see with his own eyes. Much 
praise is due ex-Governor Broward for 
his work in this line, and in the years 
to come he will shine forth as the 
governor who really did something to 
add to the productivity and worth of 
his state. The man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before is the proverbial public 
benefactor; but the man who, by his 
energy and foresight, inaugurates a 
movement to render 3,000,000 acres of 
waste land highly productive deserves 
endless commendation in this day, when 
we talk so much about the conservation 
of nature’s resources. Mr. Broward is 
a masterful promoter; the keynote of 
his campaign was drainage; he worked 
at it incessantly while in office, and he 
has been working at it ever since, and 
has made good. 

We must not forget that this recla- 


mation is in a land of perpetual sum- 
mer in the only part of the mainland of 
the United States which is truly trop- 
ical, and where the productive capacity 
of the land is many times greater than 
in northern climes; where not only a 
greater quantity, but a much greater 
variety of crops can be produced than 
elsewhere in this country. 

This may be far-fetched, but I can 
picture in my mind’s eye long avenues 
of Eucalyptus, Australian pine, and 
Royal palms along these canals; great 
masses of Hibiscus, Allamanda, Ole- 
ander, Bouganvillea, Poinciana, an: 
countless other resplendent ornamentais 
around thousands of neat homes sur- 
rounded by fields of peppers, tomatoes, 
eggplants, celery, onions, okra, arrow- 
root, tobacco, etc.; also, no doubt, 
orange and grapefruit groves, as well 
as choice mangoes, avocados, and other 
tropical fruits. The canals filled with 
boats will lead to Miami and Biscayne 
Bay, the Arcachon and Biscay of 
Florida. 
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The land of the moccasin, alligator 
and Seminole will see a great transfor- 
mation in a very short time—it does not 
take long in a tropical country, espe- 
cially on land where there is no forest 
to clear. 

It is more than a drainage scheme, 
since by means of dams and locks the 
water table may be kept at all times 
just where it is needed for irrigation 
purposes. The land is level, fertile, 
and free from alkali and other inju- 
rious minerals. The canals serve the 
triple purpose of drainage, irrigation, 
and transportation. 

The soil is usually a black muck, in 
places several feet in thickness; under 
this is usually a layer of marl; under 
the marl, sand, and under the sand, 
limestone rock. There is considerable 
mineral matter mixed with this muck, 
and, although it will shrink some, I 
doubt if the shrinkage will ever prove a 
serious drawback. By the application 
of lime, the cultivation of legumes, etc., 
this soil can be kept at a maximum 
state of fertility, so that five acres 
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would be ample for the support of an 
ordinary family. 

Throughout the Everglades there are 
large springs, fed, no doubt, by a water- 
shed far up the state. This water is 
usually heavily charged with lime, 
which is deposited on the surface of 
everything in a fine, flocculent state 
during the period of overflow. This 
deposit, added to the muck, no doubt, 
contributes much to the quality of the 
soil. There are deposited also the shells 
of many fresh-water mollusks. — In 
short, with the fertile, easily-worked 
soil, an bundance of water for iriga- 
tion, a tropical, healthful climate, canals 
for transportation purposes, and all 
within easy access, by both water and 
land, to our great northern markets, 
there is a combination of favorable con- 
ditions which probably cannot be 
equaled elsewhere in the whole world. 

And lo! the poor Seminole; what of 
him? At best, he is merely a rene- 
gade; and the time will soon come 
when he will have to put on pants and 
go to work on the land, join his rela- 
tives in Oklahoma, or die from the 
effects of too much bad whisky. 
































Where the Waters of the Columbia and the Spokane Meet in the Sgokane Indian Reservation 











South End of Coeur d'Alene Lake 


OPENING OF THE COEUR D'ALENE 
RESERV ATION 


HE Coeur d'Alene Indian reserva- 
tion in northern Idaho, 200,000 of 
whose 400,000 acres of agricul- 

tural, grazing and timbered lands will 
be distributed among homesteaders by 
the Government lottery plan at Coeur 
d’Alene, beginning on the morning of 
August 9, is one of the three reserves 
in the Inland Empire to be opened this 
year. The other two are the Spokane, 
in eastern Washington, 6,000 acres of 
agricultural lands, and the Flathead, in 
western Montana, with 450,000 acres 
of agricultural and grazing lands. 
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Those eligible to settle on this land must 
register at either Kalispell or Missoula, 
Mont. Registration will begin on July 
15 and continue until August 5. All 
applications for registration must be 
mailed in a plain envelope, three and 
one-half by six inches, to James W. 
Witten, superintendent of opening, 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 

The passing of the reserve from the 
hands of the historic tribe of white set- 
tlers marks an epoch in the annals of 
the Northwest; its settlement next 
April means homes for from 7,090 to 
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in Reservation of the Same Name 


10,000 persons, probably many of them 
from crowded cities in the East, and the 
development of the lands will add sev- 
eral millions of dollars annually to the 
wealth production of the Inland Empire. 

The reservation has an_ interesting 
history, dating from the early ‘30s, 
when French-Canadian employes of 
the Hudson Bay Company stirred up 
among the untutored reds a desire for 
the coming of “Black Robes,” as the 
missionaries were known in those days. 
Fathers De Smet, Gregory, Mengarini, 
and Nicholas Point, accompanied by 
Brothers Specht, Huet, and Claessens, 
came from St. Louis in 1841 and lived 
among the Indians. They founded their 
first mission in the Bitter Root Valley 
in Montana near the site of the present 
town of Stevensville, where they after- 
ward erected a church and parish house, 
ard cultivated the land. Several years 





later Father Joset joined the band of 
workers, and the Coeur d'Alene mis- 
sion was established. 

Father Joset became superior of the 
Rocky Mountains mission, which, in 
1907, was united with the California 
mission. It is headed by Rev. Father 
George de la Motte, of Spokane, whose 
jurisdiction now embraces the states of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, the Dakotas and 
southern Alaska, an area of 900,000 
square miles. 

In the early days some of the In- 
dians, then in their prime, were looked 
upon as “medicine men,” endowed with 
supernatural power, and, consequently, 
of great influence among their fellows. 
When the priests began their work they 
condemned that superstition, and the 
medicine men gradually lost their power 
and influence. Old and young to-day 
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Harvesting on the Flathead Reservation near Kalispell, Mont. 


are devout adherents of the Roman 
Catholic religion. The men devote 
themselves to athletic sports and games 
between the ceremonies, being espe- 
cially fond of baseball and horse-racing. 
Indian officers maintain a vigilant po- 
lice system, and offenders are punished 
by imprisonment in the jail at De Smet. 
Drunkenness is not tolerated. 

The reservation is situated wholly in 
Kootenai County, Idaho, and contains 
approximately 625 square miles, or 
400,000 acres of land, of which two- 
thirds is cultivated and capable of high 
development. The rest is heavily tim- 
bered with white and yellow pine, cedar, 
fir, and tamarack, and is subject to 
entry under the homestead laws at its 
appraised value. The cost of these 
lands has not yet been determined. 
While the principal crops produced are 
wheat, oats and hay, the soil has proved 
itself to be admirably adapted to the 
cultivation of potatoes, sugar beets, and 
other root crops, also tree and vine 
fruits. 

The Indian population of the reserva- 
tion is 500 Coeur d’Alenes, of whom 
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255 are males. There are also ninety- 
seven Spokane Indians. A census taken 
early this year shows the sexes are 
nearly evenly divided. These people 
each own 160 acres of land, and have 
2,500 head of horses, 1,200 cows, 600 
hogs, and 175 sheep. The reserve is le 
traversed by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Puget Sound Railroad and the 
Tekoa-Burke branch of the Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Company, 
the latter carrying all members of the 
Coeur d'Alene tribe free of charge 
between Tekoa, Wash., and Cataldo, 
Idaho, fiftv-seven miles, as the result 
of a contract made when the Harriman 
people secured a right-of-way across 
the reserve in 1880. 

Pierre Wildshoe, chief of the tribe, 
and successor of Andrew Seltice, who 
died in 1902, while not the wealthiest, 
is one of the most respected and _ influ- 
ential men on the reservation. Pierre 
Moctielma is sub-chief, and John Dav- 
enport, who was raised by a white mer- 
chant of the same name at Colfax, 
Wash., is head of the Indian police. 
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They are respected by all who know 
them. 

Louis Mitchata is, probably, the 
vealthiest of the Coeur d'Alene Indians. 
He is reputed to be worth at least 
$15,000, of which $8,000 is in money 
at interest. He lives in a house which 
would be no discredit to any farmer in 
the country, and has a good barn for 
stock, and convenient outbuildings. A 
grove of trees surrounding a large fish- 
pond is a pretty feature of the premises. 
Lo-lo, who lives near the Government 
sawmill, a few miles east of the mis- 
sion, has possessions in live stock and 
cash to the amount of $10,000. Chief 
Wildshoe is worth $6,000, and others 
have from $1,500 to $5,000. 

The great age reached by a number 
of these people is a matter of interest. 
lather Caruana, of De Smet mission, 
says that Charles, who died there a few 
years ago, was not less than 120 years 
old. He was totally blind years be- 


fore his death, and was waited on by 
his daughter, who died later, deaf and 
blind, at the age of ninety years. Coo- 
Na-Cha, a Coeur d'Alene squaw, died 
recently at the age of ninety-six years, 
and Victoria, of the same tribe, is sup- 
posed to be in her ninetieth year. Scam- 
tal-am-to, a Spokane squaw, who lives 
on the reservation, is ninety-cne years 
old. There are several others past the 
four-score period. 

It is announced by James W. Witten, 
cuperintendent of the opening, who will 
arrive at Coeur d’Alene on July 5, that 
no charge will be made for registration, 
but at the time of making entry in 
April, 1910, persons who take lands in 
the Flathead reservation must pay one- 
third of the appraised value, and those 
who apply for either Coeur d'Alene or 
Spokane lands must pay one-f rip of e 
value. The remainder may be paid 1 
five equal annual instalments 








Conveyance of Water for Irrigation in Stave Pipes. 





Old Flume and New Redwood Stave Pipe Replacing 
It, Redlands Canal, California 
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View in the Black Hills Forest Reserve, Showing Average Stand of Timber 











INFLUENCE OF TAXATION ON FOREST 
DISTRIBUTION 


By E. M. HOOVER, Boise, Idaho, Delegate from Idaho to the White 
House Conference, May 13, 14 and 15, 1908 


HE importance of the conservation 
of the forests of private individ- 
uals and of holdings outside of the 

National Forests, is greater than that of 
the conservative management of the 
National Forests. The reasons are that 
the private holdings are more accessible 
for cutting and are in an altitude below 
the permanent snow line; they are, 
therefore, located where the forest cov- 
ering delays the melting snow and re- 
tards the runoff of rainfall. 

The lumberman does not, from any 
influence of greed, willingly destroy his 


own property or endanger the welfare 
of the future. He acquires large tracts 
of timber land in order to be assured 
of a timber supply that will justify the 
construction of mills, roads and river 
improvements and the expenses of log- 
ging, thus taking only a_ reasonable 
business precaution. 

The lumberman would prefer to 
make his timber supply permanent. He 
is absolutely prohibited from so doing 
by the present methods of taxation of 
timbered lands. The taxes are assessed 
on both the land and the growing tim- 











A Southern Pine Forest, Showing Path of Destructive Fire after Lumbering 
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ber; and, in many cases which | could 
cite, on a valuation exceeding the cost 
or the present actual value. To avoid 
disastrous business results, his only al- 
ternative is to cut the timber off clean, 
and as fast as he can; otherwise, the 
increasing taxes, added to the expense 
of caring for the property, the destruc- 
tion of timber by fire, storms and insect 
depredations, place an absolute prohi- 
bition on any system of reforestation or 
conservative lumbering. 

To fair-minded men there is a reason, 
as well as an obvious necessity, for the 
immediate adoption of measures that 
will conserve the timber resources of 
the Nation and render them permanent 
for the general good; but the timber- 
land owner who can reap but one crop 
in a lifetime should not be called upon 
to bear a disproportionate share of the 
resulting burden. 

In an instance with which I am famil- 
iar the timbermen in a county, actually 
owning five per cent of the area of the 
county, are assessed on forty-nine and 
one-half per cent. of all the lands on the 
assessment rolls, and they pay seventy 
per cent. of the tax revenue from the 
item of “‘lands” and _ thirty-eight per 
cent. of the entire county revenue from 
all sources. 
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There is a National Forest in that 


. county comprising about twenty-five per 


cent. of the area of the county. The 
timbermen’s tax amounted to over 15Q 
times as much per acre as the county 
received from the National Forest. The 
Forest Service could not hope to con- 
tinue its present invaluable work if it 
were obliged to carry such an item of 
fixed charges. 

lor the counties and state it would 
be a far wiser business policy to collect 
a low, permanent tax rather than a 
heavy one for a few years only. 

The reserve of mineral in a mine 
bears no burden of taxation; no other 
growing crop than timber pays any tax 
until harvested. * 

The remedy for the destruction of 
forests by individuals is in the proper 
adjustment of taxes. Timber land 
should be taxed on the value of the land 
only; the growing trees should be on 
the basis of any other crop, and tax- 
able as personal property when they 
are cut: or, in other words, when the 
crop is harvested. ‘Under such a sys- 
tem the timber owner would be obliged 
and could afford to adopt a scientific 
and conservative management of the 
forest, and would be a willing demon- 
‘trator of forest preservation and _ its 
far-reaching, desirable results. 





An Example of Wastéful and‘iDestructive Lumbering in the“Sierra Nevada 
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STATE FOREST POLICY 


By HERMAN HAUPT CHAPMAN 


Assistant Professor of Forestry, Yale University 


As the virgin timber supplies in the 
different states near the point of ex- 
haustion, the question of growing tim- 
ber to meet the many urgent needs of 
our industries and arts is brought 
squarely before the public. The National 
Government has been able by timely 
legislation and the courageous action of 
several of our Presidents to retain title 
to an immense area of public timber 
lands lying west of the Mississippi 
River. But constitutional limitations 
will probably confine the operations o: 
the Government to public lands, or to 
tracts situated at the headwaters of 
navigable waterways. In the Eastern 
states, especially, state governments 
have duties and responsibilities in for- 
estry which can never be assumed suc- 
cessfully by the National Government. 

The first of these duties is the en- 
couragemen. of private forestry. No 
matter how much land the state may 
finally acquire, much the larger and 
more valuable portion of the timber- 
lands capable of producing the most 
rapid growth of timber will remain the 
property of private Owners as wood- 
lots or of large land owners or corpora- 
tions as cutover lands. Upon these 
lands, the production of new crops of 
timber must depend upon private ef- 
fort. 

But left to themselves, private own- 
ers will be slow to undertake forestry 
on a large scale. The extensive grow- 
ing of timber can be carried on by in- 
dividuals only as an investment which 
must give them a return on their money- 
Under present conditions the danger of 
destruction or severe damage to timber 
by forest fires is so great that such in- 
vestments are not safe, and the com- 
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paratively long period which the in- 
vestor has to wait, with his property 
exposed all the time to fires, before he 
can realize any returns will discourage 
many who otherwise would grow tim- 
ber. A second, equally serious draw- 
back is the heavy taxes which in many 
localities are assesse(l against standing 
timber and which threaten to absorb 
whatever profit might otherwise be 
made by the owner. It is clearly the 
duty of state governments to remove 
these two great obstacles to private 
forestry by passing and enforcing suit- 
able laws. 

Most states have already passed fire 
laws making it an offense to set fire to 
woodlands either purposely or acci- 
dentally. Such laws have always re- 
mained a dead letter until the office of 
fire warden was created for the proper 
enforcement of the law. The most 
primitive form of a fire warden system 
is that which imposes the duties of fire 
warden for a town upon the town 
supervisors. Experience has shown 
that such officials are indifferent to 
these added duties. The best results 
have been obtained in states which 
have created the office of state fire 
warden and made the local or town 
wardens appointive. The town board 
may retain the power of appointing a 
fire warden, or he may be appointed by 
the state warden, who should in any 
case approve the appointments and 
have the power to remove an inefficient 
warden. By this plan a warden may be 
secured who is willing to devote the 
proper time to his duties and who can 
be retained in office by reappointment 
as long as he is willing to serve. With 
an active and efficient state fire warden 











Large Poplar Tree Growing in Mountain Ravine on West Slope of Great Smoky Mountain, 


Eastern Tennessee 








Result of Fire Protection Commenced in 1890, and Seed Felling Made in 1894, Five to Ten Pine 
Seed Trees Are Left on Each Acre 


to supervise the work of the town 
wardens, instruct them in their duties 
and weed out incompetent wardens a 
sound basis is laid for fire protection of 
woodlands. 

But no force of fire wardens, how- 
ever good, can prevent fires if neither 
the owners of forest lands nor the resi- 
dents of the locality desire protection. 
If fires are constantly being set, and the 
wardens’ duty is merely to extinguish 
them, the expense would be prohibitive. 
Prevention of fire is the cheapest meth- 
od, and this can be accomplished by 
education of the public to the damage 
done by small as well as large fires, by 
punishment of offenders, and, when 
possible, by providing for patrol during 
the dry times by the wardens or depu- 
ties. 

Large owners can supplement the 
work of town wardens by using their 
employees as a fire patrol, and state 
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laws should provide for the appoint- 
ment of such persons as fire wardens. 

The progress already made in some 
states under proper laws is such as to 
encourage the belief that complete fire 
protection may, in time, be secured 
wherever an honest effort is made along 
the right lines. 

In the matter of tax reform for the 
encouragement of private forestry, lit- 
tle progress has been made. Many laws 
have been passed providing for some 
form of bounty, rebate or exemption 
on plantations of timber trees. Some 
have been declared unconstitutional, 
while others have not been taken ad- 
vantage of. A more general reform is 
needed. As long as timber is looked 
upon as real estate it will be overtaxed. 
Virgin timber which has cost the owner 
no effort to produce it may with some 
reason be assessed on the basis of 
realty, but where woods are grown as 


























Forest Land in Minnesota Devastated by Fire. This View Will Explain to Some Extent the Diminution 
in the Cut of White Pine 


a result of definite outlay of time or 
money, they are in all respects a crop, 
and represent income on the land. The 
effect of the present system of taxation 
is to force the owners of valuable tim- 
ber to cut it to escape extortionate 
taxes and to discourage the growing 
of new crops of timber trees. It is not 
possible to cut and market timber until 
it reaches certain sizes, and the longer 
it is allowed to gruw, the more valu- 
able the product becomes to the com- 
munity. 

Standing timber should be released 
from taxation wherever it can be shown 
that the property is being managed for 
the continuous production of wood 
crops. The best method of accomplish- 
ing this is to limit the assessed valua- 
tion of such lands to the value of simi- 
lar wild or unimproved lands not 
timbered, and provide that the lands 
shall be managed under plans approved 
by the state forestry officials. Should 
this discrimination in favor of forest 
lands cause too great a loss of revenue, 
a tax should be laid on the timber when 
it is cut rather than to revert to taxa- 
tion of standing timber. Tax reform 


for woodlands may be expected soonest 
in states whose supply of virgin timber 
is nearest to exhaustion. 

The forest policy of any state would 
be incomplete if confined to such gen- 
eral legislation to encourage private 
forestry. There is much to be learned 
in this country regarding methods of 
handling woods to get the best growth 
of most valuable timber. Mistakes are 
costly, for they do not become fully ap- 
parent for many years. The state 
should provide against such mistakes 
and waste effort on the part of its citi- 
zens, first, by employing a forester with 
a thorough professional education and 


considerable experience to give infor- 
mation to those in need of it; and sec- 
ond, by acquiring land as forest re- 
serves for the purpose of experiment- 
ing and demonstrating the best meth- 
ods of forest management. Such a 
policy is illustrated by the work of the 
agricultural experiment stations. There 
is no state so small or with so little 
waste land that it would not be justi- 
fied in establishing small forest re- 
serves for educational purposes. 
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But most states cannot stop here. 
In nearly every large state there are 
bodies of land not suitable for agri- 
culture which, for many reasons, the 
state should own and manage as forest 
reserves. 

The best use to which land can be 
put is the production of farm crops. 
But lands too mountainous or rocky to 
be cultivated will grow valuable crops 
of timber, and if used for this purpose, 
contribute to the resources of the state. 
Only when every acre of productive 
land is put to its best use, is the highest 
prosperity attained. 

But aside from producing crops of 
wood for use, the growing of timber 
on mountainous land is desirable for 
two other purposes. The first of these 
is the preservation of the soil on steep 
slopes by preventing erosion, and the 
consequent regulation in the flow of 
streams and reduction of danger from 
floods. This is one of the most strik- 
ing and most easily demonstrated ef- 
fects of forests, and in certain moun- 
tain regions is the chief argument for 
forest preservation. 

The second motive for devoting 
mountain lands to timber growth is to 
furnish parks and pleasure grounds for 
the public. This last incentive is the 
simplest and most widely understood 
of the three, and will meet with the 
most ready support. But it has often 
been unduly emphasized. A __ state 
forest policy which is unable to har- 
monize these three essential objects of 
forest reserves, namely, timber pro- 
duction and use, protection of soil and 
water, and public parks, will remain a 
continual source of dissension in the 
state and is economically false. Timber 
should not be cut indiscriminately 
where the other two objects must be 
secured. But it is an inexcusable waste 
to prohibit cutting of timber upon large 
areas of forest land that they may be 
used exclusively as parks. The great 
majority of persons visiting such forests 
will travel along certain definite routes, 
either streams, trails or roads. The old 
timber can be left intact in all such 
places. For landscape effects from the 


tops of mountains, young timber looks 
as well as older growth, and it is only 
necessary to keep out fire and protect 
the soil by the prevention of too heavy 
cuttings. Thus the management of 
large state holdings as parks is not op- 
posed to their use for the production 
of crops of timber. 

Where erosion is rapid and its ef- 
fects on the flow of streams disastrous, 
state ownership of such lands and con- 
trol of cutting is the only means to end 
the trouble, short of National interven- 
tion for the same purpose. Laws are 
sometimes proposed to prohibit timber 
owners from cutting trees below a cer- 
tain size. Such legislation would only 
be justified in these mountainous locali- 
ties, and under conditions where it 
could be clearly shown that destruction 
of property belonging to others would 
be caused by the removal of such tim- 
ber. And such a method of attempted 
regulation of private property is far 
more drastic and difficult to enforce 
than a policy of acquiring such lands 
for the state. Public ownership makes 
possible any form of management best 
suited to the general good. 

So great has been the pressure for 
state ownership of such mountainous 
areas that in the states of New York 
and Pennsylvania a total of consider- 
ably over 2,000,000 acres has been ac- 
quired, largely by purchase, for forest 
reserves. 

But some states have a much more 
difficult problem to decide. There are 
many areas of level land which can 
easily be cultivated but have not been 
successfully farmed. The commonest 
type is a coarse, deep sand with no sub- 
soil found in many pine regions. Much 
of this sandy land in older states has 
been taken up and abandoned several 
times. It is in dealing with soils of 
this character that our state policy 
needs strengthening. Conditions in 
America are still unsettled, and the 
pressure for land is very strong. The 
doctrine that lands too poor for agri- 
culture should be used for the pro- 
duction of wood crops is not yet ac- 
cepted, for no land which can be plowed 














San Carlos Dam Site, Gila River, Arizona 


will be relinquished to forest reserves 
without a struggle. In every state 
which has attempted to create forest 
reserves on sandy land a bitter fight 
has been waged against the withdrawal 
of such lands from agriculture. 

This opposition springs naturally 
from both the settlers in such districts 
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and the speculators in farm lands. The 
interests of the settler are promoted 
by more rapid settlement, since a 
denser population not only reduces the 
taxes for roads and other improve- 
ments, but creates better markets for 
produce. A suggestion that a portion 
of any region is unfit for agriculture is 
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a blow at the development of the dis- 
trict. This should be recognized, and 
extreme statements and radical meas- 
ures avoided by forestry advocates. 

But final judgment cannot be formed 
without considering the other side as 
represented by the land speculator. In 
many districts the test of experience 
has shown the difficulty of profitable 
farming, and the original settlers have 
abandoned the attempt. Land specu- 
lators find in these lands a_ fruitful 
source of profit, and induce inexperi- 
enced or over-confident investors to 
buy them for homes. 

There seems to be but one way to 
meet this situation honestly, and that is 
by acquiring such lands for state forest 
reserves. We need these lands for 
growing timber. In such thickly set- 
tled countries as Prussia sandy lands 
are being purchased every year by the 
Government and planted to pine. We 
must learn in this country to put land 
to its best use, and be willing to admit 
that in some cases this best use is forest 
production. The ability to distinguish 
between agricultural and forest soils, 


and the power to open the first class to 
settlers and prevent the improper use 
of the true forest soils for agriculture 
can only be developed in a state under 
a progressive policy of state forest re- 
serves. 

There are thus strong reasons for 
state ownership of forest lands in all 
instances in addition to the need of 
producing timber. Should the argu- 
ment be based solely on the necessity 
for the state to grow timber, it might 
be held that a state must not compete 
with individuals in the production of 
crops. This is true where individuals 
can supply the demand for the product 
and where state competition would in 
any way hamper private effort. But in 
the production of timber, experience in 
this country as well as abroad is rapid- 
ly proving that the individual or cor- 
poration is seldom willing to invest the 
money or make the sacrifices necessary 
to secure a second crop of timber, while 
under state control the proper steps 
may be taken with little difficulty. It 
is certain that all the timber that can 
be raised by the united efforts of states 
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and private parties will not supply the 
demand, hence it is equally certain that 
the growing of timber by the state will 
not injure the individual. It will aid 
such private efforts by improving con- 
ditions of public sentiment, securing 
better fire protection and developing 
markets for home grown timber. The 
larger and more valuable sizes of tim- 
ber needed for special purposes, and the 
clear lumber which comes only from 
older trees can only be produced in the 
future by the state, since no other 
owner can afford to wait so long before 
cutting his crop. 

A progressive forest policy for a 
state calls for absolute freedom from 
political connections, and for direction 
by men of proper training and know- 
ledge of forestry. A policy of land ac- 
quisition may be managed successfully 
by men without a _ forester’s train- 
ing, and such _ public-spirited men 
have been responsible for nearly all the 
progress that has been made so far in 
securing state forest reserves. But as 
soon as the foundations are laid and 
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the work of management for the pur- 
pose of timber production begins, it 
should be in the hands of trained 
foresters. 

The experience of some states has in- 
dicated the best method of securing an 
efficient and non-political management 
of forest reserves. A forestry board 
should have control of the policy of the 
state and should decide matters deal- 
ing with state lands and the expendi- 
ture of money. This board should be 
composed of men occupying positions 
of responsibility in the state, in educa- 
tional or technical lines; and, when 
feasible, the commission should be 
named specifically; as, for instance. 
President of State University, Director 
of State Geological Survey, Professor 
of Forestry in some well-known insti- 
tution. Five members should make a 
large enough board. 

The executive officer of the board 
should be a state forester appointed by 
the board. By this arrangement, the 
forester is responsible to the board, 
whose members, in turn, will be able to 
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give the proper time to the work, since 
their other duties will be confined to 
meetings, held at stated intervals. 

Unless forestry work in a state is 
organized along some such lines, the 
chances are that sooner or later the 
organization will prove inadequate, and 
the work stagnate and fall into disre- 
pute, or even become the prey of poli- 
ticians. 

State forestry is in its infancy and 


the need is urgent. Mistakes are cost- 
ly and often unnecessary. A clear cut 
policy, persevered in, will succeed, 
while radical differences of opinion may 
mean wasted effort. An understanding 
of the true goal of state forestry is 
needed to direct and unite such efforts. 
A constant interest on the part of the 
public in the forestry work of the state 
is the surest guarantee of ultimate suc- 
cess. 

















Specimen of Arizona Pine in Santa Catalina Mountains; Altitude, 6,000 Feet 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Dynamic Geographer* 


By FRANK BUFFINGTON VROOMAN, F. R. G. S. 


INTRODUCTORY 


or economist will be satisfied 

with mere catalogues or classifi- 
cations of facts, that so many trees have 
been planted, so many dams _ have 
been built, so many canals have been 
digged, or that so many cornfields have 
allowed so much bacon to be added to 
the world’s common store of good. It 
is imperative that we connect a conti- 
nental rearrangement with the funda- 
mental principles underlying the prog- 
ress made. In other words, the eco- 
nomic geography of the United States 
cannot be intelligently studied apart 
from the political geography of the 
United States. 

In reviewing the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, one is startled by the array of 
practical results achieved for the com- 
mon good, and no less by the impetus 
and universality of the movement 
among the people toward the idea of a 
new democracy. There is a chance that 
American destiny may be fulfilled on 
rational instead of fortuitous lines. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s work has been laid on geo- 
graphical foundations, carried on in an 
ethical spirit, and conservatively within 
constitutional limits. 

The future historian will date a new 
era in American history from him. 
American politics can never again be 
the arid waste it was before it was wa- 
tered by Mr. Roosevelt’s irrigation 
ditches. Facing problems no less than 
continental, he made a political issue of 
a national economy. Over and above 
the administration of the affairs of 
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nearly ninety millions of people whom 
he essayed to give a “square deal,” were 
the great geographical problems to be 
solved for generations unborn. Here 
was unavoidable confusion and waste. 
Here was possible unlimited power and 
use. Here was a great people bereft 
of certain utilities in raw materials and 
natural resources, some of which were 
going to natural waste, and some of 
which, with criminal recklessness, were 
being stripped and appropriated by the 
land-skinner. In the scientific divisions 
of the departments of government were 
thousands of experts and scientific men 
collectinginformation more or less valu- 
able, but haphazard, concerning land 
and water and forest supplies, but no- 
where appeared the universal mind to 
synthesize and utilize all for one con- 
structive national purpose. 

The first American President who 
was practical statesman, ethical philoso- 
pher, and scientific geographer, elected 
to office at the close of a period (which 
he closed) of arid mediocrity, when few 
public men were aware of an issue other 
than the tariff or graft—this man has 
blazed new trails for American destiny. 
This is a great work to have achieved— 
to have cut a hemisphere in two and 
joined two oceans into one; to have be- 
gun the habilitation of what Mr. Walter 
Page would call an “unkempt conti- 
nent ;’”’ to have laid scientific foundations 
for quintupling the commercial and eco- 
nomic capacity of the million and a half 
square miles of the fertilest land on 
earth, lying in the basin of the Missis- 


*Based on a lecture delivered to the School of Geography, Oxford University, March 
8, 1909, and published by Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, London. 
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sippi and the Great Lakes; to have 
snatched an area the size of New York 
State from the sage brush and rattle- 
snake, and an area four times as large 
from the land-skinner, and presented 
them to the American people without 
the eventual cost of a brass farthing; 
to have widened the sphere of the State, 
changed the definition of the word “‘pol- 
itics,” laid democracy on ethical founda- 
tions, and made it possible to speak of 
politics and ethics in the same breath 
without an apology. This, I say, was a 
great work, and but a part of the actual 
achievement during three-quarters of 
the first decade of the new century, due 
to the intelligence and initiative and de- 
termination of one man. 

Mr. Roosevelt was able to accomplish 
this work because he knew it was the 
kind of thing which would never get 
done of itself; because he applied the 
scientific knowledge and political re- 
sources of the Nation to the task; be- 
cause he had intelligence enough to 
know that progress is rational and not 
fortuitous. Here was one _ political 
geographer who happened to have the 
political resources of a nation behind 
him, and what is more to the point, who 
happened to have the intelligence to syn- 
thesize those resources and organize 
them into a national program and pur- 
pose. In these acts he expressed a faith 
in the people more potent than that of 
any exponent of individualism from Jef- 
ferson to Bryan. Here is a pledge of 
faith in national self-government. Here 
is a scientific outline for constructive 
and ethical democracy on the basis that 
the whole people can govern, and does 
govern, itself. He has done more than 
any other American to bring the public 
to self-consciousness, and perhaps to 
self-sufficiency. 

No man in the Western Hemisphere 
ever dealt so deadly a blow to a political 
fetish as when Mr. Roosevelt laid his 
big stick on the doctrine of Jaisses- 
faire. 

It is a very interesting fact that 
almost every great policy Mr. 
Roosevelt has ever advocated has 
had _ both an ethical and a geograph- 
ical-economic character. The combina- 


tion gave it also a political character. 
I say geographical because these policies 
were intimately connected with the na- 
tional resources of the earth, either in 
their production or transportation; and 
ethical because he constantly refused to 
consider them except with reference to 
the common good. It will be seen, when 
his account is made up, that Mr. Roose- 
velt is one of the few “applied geogra- 
phers,”’ to use a phrase Doctor Keltie has 
made his own, who has taken geography 
seriously, scientifically and_ politically, 
and has put the resources of a great na- 
tion behind it to further the interests of 
mankind. 

He was the first President who dared 
to attempt the solution of the vital geo- 
graphical problems presented by the 
territory occupied by the United States 
in their largest and completest bearings 
by the wisest and most conservative 
political methods. He saw that these 
problems would never solve themselves. 
The gospel of individualism carried no 
message of salvation. And if any voice 
came crying from the wilderness, it 
was that the problems of the wilder- 
ness must be solved by a national pol- 
icy grounded on the certainties of sci- 
entific foundations, with no guesswork, 
no haphazard, no laissez-faire, but by 
a far-sighted and constructive _ state- 
craft. 

There are long periods of American 
history in which successive presiden- 
tial administrations have been fruitless, 
and in which the country has made no 
advances, except such as it was impos- 
sible for such a country to keep from 
making. Until now, the twentieth cen- 
tury, the man had not appeared capable 
of scientifically and intelligently inves- 
tigating his data, and so able to state 
his problems, and then offering such 
wise solutions, as he has done, in so 
masterly a fashion, for those very prob- 
lems which everybody else before him 
seemed to have overlooked. 

It is, of course, hardly necessary to 
say here that I am keeping in mind 
other kinds and sets of problems which 
have been bravely met and wisely mas- 
tered in their day. But this does not 
keep me from saying also that the work 
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of President Roosevelt, which has made 
the vast continental domain a more 
fruitful habitat for a happier people, 
now and hereafter, has already become 
one of the most fascinating achieve- 
ments of modern times. 

Theodore Roosevelt is a new kind of 
geographer. There are static geog- 
raphers and dynamic geographers. Mr. 
Roosevelt is a dynamic geographer. 
One studies and describes that geog- 
raphy which man helps to make; the 
other helps to make that geography 
which other men describe. They are 
necessary complements in the great 
scheme of geography, and they bear 
something like the relation to each 
other (if I may say it reverently) that 
the Bible bears to the encyclopedia. 
The dynamic geographer is the efficient 
geographer, the constructive geog- 
rapher, the busy geographer; the man 
who gets geographical things done; 
the man who studies the land and wa- 
ter with an ethical purpose in the back 
of his mind, with reference to getting 
from them, for mankind, the highest 
possible amount of use. The dynamic 
geographer is the strenuous geogra- 
pher, and this one has made himself a 
practical incarnation of the principle 
of making two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before, without letting 
any grow under his feet. 

Just now he is to try a new geograph- 
ical role. He is becoming an explorer 
in South Africa before he is to become 
your distinguished guest at this univer- 
sity, and, I hope, of this school of geog- 
raphy. It is also said that he is going 
lion-hunting. So far his special ani- 
mosity has been the bear. He has hith- 
erto shown no special grudge against 
the lion, especially of the British vari- 
ety. But if he does not make some new 
and striking contributions to geograph- 
ical dynamics in Africa before he re- 
turns this way, those who know him 
will miss their guess. 

SITUATION 

The first decade of the twentieth cen- 

tury, or, roughly speaking, the admin- 


istration of President Roosevelt, found 
the economic situation in the United 
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States a most extraordinary and inter- 
esting one. This situation discloses 
some of the problems which his admin- 
istration has had to face boldly, and for 
which it had to offer solutions. Per- 
haps one of the first things that strikes 
the observer, if he gets far enough 
away to take a bird’s-eye view, is the 
chaos both in the economic and political 
conditions of the entire country; the 
anarchy which prevailed among certain 
people and over certain areas; the mad 
and unintelligent scramble to get pos- 
session of the raw materials and natural 
resources of the Nation ; the prodigious 
waste which attended the scramble for 
these resources, and their concentration 
and final centralization and congestion 
in a few pairs of hands; finally culmi- 
nating in the stock gamblers’ panic of 
last year, whose evil effects have been 
felt by every man in the civilized world. 

This panic was brought on by the 
stock-gambling régime in the midst of 
a material prosperity unknown in the 
history of the world, in a year when the 
production of American farms was 
greater than the entire national wealth 
fifty-eight years before. It occurred 
at the close of a generation in which 
the material increase of wealth mea- 
sured in tons of gold coin more than all 
Great Britain had laid up for 500 years; 
at a time when the United States owned 
one-fourth of the world’s wealth and 
put out one-third of all the world’s 
manufactured product. 

A very interesting statement was 
made a few months before the advent 
of this panic by James J. Hill, the rail- 
way promoter. (I might as well say 
that there is a vast difference between 
the railway promoter and the railway 
smasher.) Mr. Hill made the statement 
(1906) after an era of railroad build- 
ing, which in twenty years had built 
enough railroad in the United States 
to reach three times round the globe 
and leave a branch line from here to 
Vladivostock, that there was neither 
money enough nor rails enough in the 
world to build track enough to carry 
the traffic offered. 

The first decade of this century, how- 
ever, found 100 men controlling the 
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bulk of all this wealth, and _ nearly 
90,000,000 people controlling the rest. 
It has been stated that one per cent of 
the population actually owns or controls 
ninety per cent of all this wealth, and 
the 100 men known, for want of a bet- 
ter name (or worse), as Wall Street, 
who control the larger part of these 
vast assets, constitute from one eight- 
thousandth to one nine-thousandth part 
of one per cent of the population of 
the United States. This is why they 
are able to produce a world panic, 
felt to the uttermost reaches of civiliza- 
tion, in the midst of an unparalleled and 
unexampled prosperity. 

This first decade, also, among this 
coterie of dollar-getters, found one man 
(and we are by no means certain that 
he was the richest man in the country) 
whose annual income is greater than 
the combined wealth, in total capital, 
of every millionaire in the United States 
before the Civil War. 

This is the economic paradox pre- 
sented by the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century. 

A few people began to ask some 
questions as to why there was no money 
in circulation during this unexampled 
prosperity; why in the midst of it it 
was possible for a stock gamblers’ panic 
to be perpetrated; why nobody for 
months could borrow money on any 
security whatever to conduct legitimate 
business; and why men could not draw 
their own money out of the banks in 
larger sums than £fIo at a time. 

The New York financiers chose an 
inconvenient time for the panic. In 
forcing this panic the stock-gamblers 
made their first fatal blunder. They 
got the American people to wondering 
whether, after all, their prosperity were 
not a good deal like that of the fly de- 
scribed by Josh Billings, which had ac- 
quired a half-barrel of molasses. <A 
few of the more disinterested and far- 
sighted saw in this stock-gamblers’ 
régime an immediate and overshadow- 
ing menace to the very existence of the 
American Republic. This menace is 
financialism. It is not commercialism, 
not even the materialism which consti- 
tutes, unfortunately, the basis of the 








American idea of life. It is an insolent 
and irresponsible gambling and wreck- 
ing game, beside which the Louisiana 
lottery was a Sunday-school—a game 
run by creatures whose only distinction, 
and apparently whose only aim lies in 
the heaping up of what others need, and 
they cannot use—a game destitute of 
soul or spirit, unless it were the spirit 
of Demylus at the Greek banquet, who, 
wishing all the fish for himself, spat in 
the dish. 

When, by a series of revelations in 
the business world, or, more accurately 
speaking, in the financial world, it be- 
came evident, through these revelations 
appearing in instalments, with appall- 
ing punctuality, that these vast and 
grewsome hoards had been heaped up 
by methods which could not compare 
favorably with those of the late Cap- 
tain Kidd (inasmuch as he was willing 
to take some chances, and invested him- 
self with certain shreds of romance) 
the American people began to sit up 
and rub their eyes. It began to be 
apparent to them that American insti- 
tutions were being developed rapidly, 
and almost solely, for the benefit of the 
financial classes. Those without the 
financial instinct, however able in other 
walks or realms of life, suddenly found 
themselves in danger of slavery or ex- 
tinction. One eight-thousandth of one* 
per cent now ruled this blessed democ- 
racy. Life on the financial or acquisi- 
tive plane, under individualism, means 
that the strong win and the weak per- 
ish. This, being interpreted, means 
that the financial strong win and the 
financial weak perish, and the inevita- 
ble issue is a financial despotism. Free 
competition had broken its backbone 
carrying its own fat, and had crawled 
into the sarcophagus of billionaireism 
to die and rot. That which De Tocque- 
ville had feared had come to pass in 
America—democracy had issued in des- 
potism. The dream of the Jefferso- 
nians and the eighteenth-century revo- 
lutionists had not been fulfilled. The 
laissez-faire millenium had not ar- 
rived. We found we had been devel- 
oping the wrong kind of democracy— 
the democracy of individualism. For 
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individualism means unlimited and un- 
controlled competition and the apotheo- 
sis of the selfish instinct. It makes no 
allowances for the principle of handi- 
cap. Uncontrolled competition means 
the fattening of the big upon the little. 
It is the law of the fish-pond, the dog- 
kennel and the wolf’s den. Free com- 
petition in its larger sense issues in the 
supremacy of the strong and the cun- 
ning. The supremacy of the strong 
issues in the aggrandizement of the 
strong at the expense of the weak, until 
there is no more competition or possi- 
bility of competition. Ifa dozen wolves 
are put in a fold with a hundred sheep, 
on the principle of free competition, 
there is only one question involved, and 
that is how long before the wolves are 
to acquire all the mutton. 

Mr. Roosevelt decided that the time 
had come to put a stop to the stock- 
gamblers’ régime. He knew that if he 
did not do it, the American people 
would do it in another way. If it were 
to be done conservatively, it must be 
done at once. It was for this reason 
that he stepped out into the arena to 
do battle, with the spirit of the old 
gladiators upon him. Indeed. he is not 
at his worst in this role, this man of 
peace! He demanded a “square deal” 
for the people. He demanded the or- 
ganization, conservation and use of the 
national resources. He demanded con- 
stitutional solidarity in place of the 
whimsical rule of state rights and Jais- 
ses-faire. He demanded a sovereign 
for the areas of anarchy between the 
states, a scourge for the cave-dwellers 
of lawless wealth and impecunious envy 
alike, prison bars for the unlawful 
exploiters of unrequited toil and unpro- 
tected property, Nemesis for the inso- 
lent throttlers of competition, gyves for 
the pirates on the high seas of finance. 

Mr. Roosevelt holds that political 
responsibilities are immanent; that po- 
litical relations, as they are objectively 
expressed in a rational state, are the 
fulfillment of certain capacities in man, 
without which he would not be man at 
all, and that such capacities are ethical. 
To him politics reveal a body of duties 
as well as rights, which themselves im- 
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ply a common life and a common good. 

Every measure he has ever proposed, 
and lost or won, has had its distinctive 
ethical value. Every law he has en- 
forced and every act he has carried 
through Congress, every measure which 
through his initiative and support has 
been written on the statute books of 
state and Nation, without a single ex- 
ception, has been in restriction of the 
field of anarchy in the interest of law 
and order and equity, and toward the 
enlargement of the ethical sphere of 
the State—toward the centralization 
and rationalization and moralization of 
its power. 


ETHICAL SPIRIT 


Mr. Roosevelt’s contribution is not 
only that he has given the Nation a 
new rational and scientific idea, but he 
has awakened a new ethical spirit. The 
Hon. William Rodenburg said in Con- 
gress, last April: “If Theodore Roose- 
velt had accomplished nothing more 
than the awakening of the public con- 
science to a realization of the dangers 
of corporate encroachment, he would 
still lead all the men of his day and gen- 
eration in the great work of practical 
and permanent reform.” The Ameri- 
can people are no worse than others, 
and I will not say that they are very 
much superior, but for some reason or 
other, until recently, the word “poli- 
tics’ in America always carried with 
it a reproach. For three-quarters of a 
century, since the Jacksonian Democ- 
racy crystallized into practise, the slo- 
gan was, “To the victor belong the 
spoils.” The very mention of Amer- 
ican politics had been but a signal, from 
sheer force of habit, for one hand to 
fly to one’s pocket and the other to 
one’s olfactories, in instinctive self- 
defense. In the proper sense, we may 
hardly be said to have had a politics at 
all. We had a kind of political scrap- 
book ; we had policies; we had a polit- 
ical economy (imported and_anti- 
quated) ; but we have had no political 
philosophy. Consequently we have had 
no political ethics. We have developed in 
many respects political morals, but for 
a long time we hid these under a bushel, 
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and could have gotten them under a 
peck. But no one has yet formulated 
the theory of our institutions, ‘nor had 
they, before the beginning of this cen- 
tury, worked out a theory or practise 
of political ethics. But a revolution 
has been accomplished by the incompar- 
able work of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, of which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was one of the earliest 
and most effective commissioners. 
This is what Mr. Roosevelt has laid 
foundations for doing. His ethical con- 
tributions are much more far-reaching 
and important than his restrictions on 
unlawful financial power. He _ has 
worked out a new constructive ethical 
idea on scientific foundations. He has 
realized that idea, not only in stemming 
the tide of individualism rampant, but 
he has shown the path which will avoid 
the evils of socialism. He has been the 
first man in position of peculiar power 
or influence since Hamilton to see 
clearly and draw distinctly the natural 
line of cleavage which separates the two 
great principles in natural antagonism 
in America. He has precipitated the 
political issue of the twentieth century, 
not merely in the United States, but the 
world issue of the twentieth century, 
that between the democracy of individ- 
ualism, which threatens the very exist- 
ence of democracy upon the earth, and 


the democracy of nationalism, which 
offers the only rational and ethical al- 
ternative for socialism or individualism. 

“The chief aim of De Tocqueville,” 
says Professor Flint, “was to demon- 
strate that democracy was in imminent 
peril of issuing in despotism.” Farther 
on, he says: “There is nowhere visible 
on earth to-day any power capable of 
resisting or crushing democracy. If 
there be none such, it does not follow 
that it will not be arrested in its prog- 
ress, but it follows that it will only be 
arrested by itself.” 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s statesmanship is that, 
if he has marked the outlines for the 
future of the only kind of democracy 
in which politics and ethics can ever 
coincide, he has saved democracy from 
itself. 

Therefore, I say distinctly, knowing 
that the judgment of history will back 
me up, and that the magazines and pub- 
lishing houses owned in Wall Street 
will not, that Theodore Roosevelt is one 
of the few universal political geniuses 
of the world, and that a new era in 
world politics and a new day for ra- 
tional, ethical and constructive democ- 
racy dawned upon the world the day 
Theodore Roosevelt was sworn in as 
President of the United States. 


(To be continued) 
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The Equalizing Influence of Forests on the Flow 
of Streams and Their Value as a Means of 


Improving Navigation’ 


By GEORGE F. SWAIN, LL.D., Professor of Civil Engineering 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


T IS the opinion of probably the 

| great majority of engineers con- 
versant with the subject, that for- 

ests act as equalizers of the flow of 
streams by diminishing, in general, the 
frequency and violence of freshets, and 
increasing the low-water flow, and by 
preventing the erosion of the soil and 
the consequent silting up of water- 
courses. 

Based on these premises, it is believed 
to be of much importance to the inter- 
ests of navigation, as well as to other 
interests, that the United States Gov- 
ernment should establish forest re- 
serves in the Southern Appalachian and 
White Mountains, the object of such 
reserves being: 

First, to aid in the protection of cer- 
tain given watersheds. 

Second, to enable the Government to 
give an object-lesson to private owners 
in the vicinity as to what may be ac- 
complished by proper forest manage- 
ment, and to cooperate directly with 
such private owners in encouraging 
them to use the best methods. 

Third, to aid in preventing forest 
fires and the consequent deterioration 
of the soil and destruction of timber on 
both Government and private lands. 

Fourth, to aid in and encourage re- 
foresting, and, by this means, and by 
proper management, to augment and 
prolong the timber supply. 





*Being mainly a rejoinder to the paper of Col. H. M. t } : 
irs in Their Relation to Stream Flow, With Particular Reference to 


“Forests and Reservoirs in 


In September, 1908, a paper, the title 
of which has been quoted below, was 
published in the Proceedings of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
by Col. H. M. Chittenden, of the Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. A., in which argu- 
ments were advanced which in a meas- 
ure seem to controvert the generally 
accepted opinions. The present paper 
is a brief rejoinder to that article, pre- 
pared with special reference to its bear- 
ing upon the Appalachian and White 
Mountain forest-reserve bill. 

The paper of Colonel Chittenden is 
exceedingly well written and upon first 
reading might seem to contain strong 
arguments against the regulative ac- 
tion of forests. Upon analyzing its 
statements, however, it will be per- 
ceived that Colonel Chittenden prac- 
tically acknowledges most of the claims 
made for forests, that the paper con- 
tains many contradictory assertions and 
illogical deductions, and that his argu- 
ments are largely conjectural and un- 
accompanied by proof. 

The paper states that the commonly 
accepted opinion is that forests have 
a beneficial influence on stream flow: 

“(1) By storing the waters from rain 
and melting snow in the bed of humus 
that develops under forest cover, * * * 
preventing their rapid rush to the 
streams and paying them out gradually 


Chittenden, U. S. A., entitled 


Navigable Rivers,” presented before the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Prepared at the request of His Excellency Curtis Guild, Jr., Governor of the State of 


Massachusetts. 
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afterward, thus acting as true reservoirs 
in equalizing the run-off. 

“(2) By retarding the snow-melting 
in the spring and prolonging the run- 
off from that source. 

(3) By increasing precipitation. 

“(4) By preventing erosion of the 
soil on steep slopes and thereby pro- 
tecting water-courses, canals, reservoirs 
and similar works from accumulations 
of silt.” 

This will probably be admitted to be 
a fair statement of what the believers 
in the benefits of forests consider to be 
true, except that some do not consider 
that there is yet sufficient demonstration 
that they increase the rainfall, and also 
except that the water is not stored sim- 
ply in the bed of humus, but also in 
the ground beneath. 

With reference to the first of these 
points, the author states that it is 
“strictly true of average conditions.” 
He says: “It is true, therefore, as 
popularly understood, that, in periods 
of ordinary rainfall, with sufficient in- 
tervals for the forest bed to dry out 
somewhat, forests do exert a regulative 
effect upon run-off. They modify 
freshets and torrents and prolong the 
run-off after storms have passed, and 
therefore realize in more or less per- 
fection the commonly accepted theory.” 
He believes, however, that this benefi- 
cial effect is not exerted under extreme 
conditions, 7. ¢., great floods and ex- 
cessive low waters, and he states that 
these extreme conditions “determine the 
character and cost of river control.” 

Even if it be admitted that the pres- 
ence of forests does not affect “extreme 
conditions,” this is no argument against 
the value of forests, for it is certainly 
not true that only extreme conditions 
affect the navigability of streams or 
“determine the character and cost of 
river control.” Extreme conditions de- 
termine certain elements, such, for in- 
stance, as the height of levees. Colonel 
Chittenden certainly cannot mean to 
state that ordinary, every-day floods do 
not carve away banks and cause shoal- 
ing of channels, rendering dredging 
necessary for navigation. A few high 
but not extreme floods may do much 





more damage than one extreme flood, 
and may necessitate more expenditure 
for dredging and other purposes. Ex- 
treme conditions are in the nature of 
freaks. They occur only at intervals of 
many years. It would seem to be more 
nearly correct to state that the interests 
of navigation are governed more by 
the usual conditions, and that it is pos- 
sible for extreme conditions at rare 
intervals to interrupt traffic for a short 
time without causing much loss. It may 
as well be argued that it is not wise to 
attempt improvements on railroads be- 
cause an earthquake or a tornado or 
an extreme flood in a river may destroy 
a portion of the track and interrupt 
traffic for a while. It matters little in 
the navigability of a stream if at inter- 
vals of twenty, thirty, or fifty years an 
extreme drought occurs for a few days 
or weeks, making the depth of the 
channel insufficient for the largest 
vessels. 

If it be true, therefore, that extreme 
conditions do not govern the question, 
Colonel Chittenden has admitted all 
that the advocates of forests desire. 
Let us consider, however, the argu- 
ments with reference to such extreme 
conditions : 

The argument with reference to ex- 
treme floods appears to be that floods 
are always the result of combinations 
from various tributaries, the highest 
flood from one stream coming at the 
same time as the highest flood from 
other streams, occurring after periods 
of long-continued and widespread pre- 
cipitation. In such cases the forest bed 
becomes completely saturated, the stor- 
age capacity exhausted, and when this 
point is reached “the forest has no more 
power to restrain floods than the open 
country itself.” 

It is, of course, evident that the rain- 
fall may be so great and long continued 
that the forest bed becomes saturated 
and that the water flows over the sur- 
face, but it does not seem correct to 
say that in this case the forest has no 
more power to restrain floods than the 
open country tiself. The discharge will 
be hindered in the forest by the physical 
conditions, and because the soil will not 
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be washed away and the water will not 
be gathered into torrents flowing 
down through eroded channels. More- 
over, it seems a strange argument to 
maintain that because the retentive 
power of the forest is not unlimited it 
is not therefore useful. Even if it be 
admitted, however, that under a torren- 
tial rainfall the water flows away from 
the forest without hindrance, it is under 
just such a condition that the forest is 
most valuable in preventing erosion, for 
the water is distributed over the forest 
floor and does not carry with it the 
earth beneath. With reference to this 
point, however, Colonel Chittenden 
maintains that there is no more erosion 
from cut-over lands than from _for- 
ested lands. There are certain reasons 
for believing that he is not correct. In 
the first place, the forest cover is al- 
ways more or less disturbed or injured 
by the cutting, and after cutting is 
done it is more exposed to the sun and 
becomes dryer in summer and more 
liable to take fire. It is believed to be 
a fact that fire very frequently follows 
the lumberman and originates on cut- 
over land. This still further destroys 
the forest cover, and heavy rain falling 
on deforested ground is not broken in 
its fall by the leaves and branches of 
the trees. In many places, of course, a 
new growth springs up after the forest 
is cut, if it is not prevented by fire, 
and this new growth will in the course 
of time become a new forest, and the 
old conditions will be restored, but in 
the meantime there is a deterioration 
of the soil covering, and a greater lia- 
bility to erosion, as well as a smaller 
power of retention, and consequently 
more rapid discharge of the rain waters. 
In some parts of the White Mountains, 
tracts once cut clean and burned over 
do not grow up again. 

Colonel Chittenden suggests that un- 
der extreme flood conditions .such as 
have been referred to, the presence of 
a forest may actually produce a worse 
condition than if the country were 
cleared, and asserts positively, but with- 
out proof, “that the forest does promote 
tributary combinations * * * and that 
it may therefore aggravate flood condi- 
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tions.”” He continues “that forests never 
diminish great floods, and they prob- 
ably do increase them somewhat.” As 
this statement is not proved, it can only 
be regarded as Colonel Chittenden’s 
personal opinion. There is certainly no 
more reason for believing that forests 
promote the combination of floods from 
different tributaries than that they have 
the opposite effect. It may be ad- 
mitted, however, that it is possible to 
conceive of circumstances in which, un- 
der extreme conditions, the presence of 
a particular forest may increase a par- 
ticular flood at a particular point. It is 
equally possible to imagine many more 
conditions under which the reverse 
would be true, and it is clear that if the 
forest has a restraining influence on the 
discharge of water from the surface, 
increasing the amount of percolation 
into the ground, to reach the surface 
later at lower levels by springs and 
seepage, it must in the vast majority of 
cases reduce the frequency and violence 
of floods. 

It is true, as stated by Colonel Chit- 
tenden, that the records of high water 
in most streams do not show that the 
waters now rise under extreme condi- 
tions higher than extreme floods which 
have occurred in the past. The highest 
recorded flood on the Connecticut River 
occurred in 1854, long before the pres- 
ent rapid rate of cutting on its upper 
headwaters had begun. Similar facts 
are no doubt true of other streams. 
Exceptional conditions are always likely 
to occur, but, as mentioned above, it is 
not exceptional conditions which should 
govern in this question. To represent 
them as doing so is like arguing against 
the benefit of food for the reason that 
a man’s food may choke him, or against 
the benefits of the sun’s heat, for the 
reason that people occasionally get sun- 
struck. 

Colonel Chittenden illustrates the ac- 
tion of a forest by considering an in- 
clined plane surface “practically imper- 
vious to water” with a layer of sand 
covering some small portion of it, and 
to which a spray of water is applied. 
This comparison, however, is not a 
correct one, for the forest cover does 
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not rest upon an impervious surface. 
The forest and its cover prevent the 
earth beneath from being baked by the 
sun and compacted by the rain. It is 
kept in a porous condition ready to ab- 
sorb water which filters down to it 
through the forest cover. Any conclu- 
sion, therefore, drawn from Colonel 
Chittenden’s simile must be inaccurate. 

The author’s summary of this part of 
the discussion is perhaps contained in 
the following sentence: ‘That the for- 
est does promote tributary combina- 
tions, there would seem to be no ques- 
tion, and that it may therefore aggra- 
vate flood conditions necessarily follows. 
It is not contended that this increase 
is ever very great, but it is contended 
that forests never diminish great floods 
and that they probably do increase them 
somewhat.” 

It would seem to be much nearer the 
truth to say that forests generally di- 
minish floods, although it is conceivable 
that a forest may slightly increase a 
given flood at some points. 

The author further states that “the 
forests are virtually automatic reser- 
voirs, not subject to intelligent control, 
and act just as the system of reservoirs 
once proposed by the French govern- 
ment for the control of the floods of 
the River Rhone would have acted if 
built. These reservoirs were to have 
open outlets, not capable of being 
closed, which were intended to restrain 
only a portion of the flow. A careful 
study of their operation in certain re- 
corded floods showed that they would 
actually have produced conditions more 
dangerous than would have occurred 
without them.” 

The last sentence of this quotations is 
rather conjectural and its meaning is 
not quite clear, but it will be surpris- 
ing to most people to be told that a res- 
ervoir not subject to intelligent control 
does not regulate, and they will hardly 
accept the statement. Of course, a lake 
is a more efficient regulator than a for- 
est, because, if its level is rising, the 
discharge from its lower end is always 
less than the flow into its upper end, 
while in case of the forest, when its 
storage is exceeded, its level cannot rise, 
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and it can simply hinder the discharge 
of later rain-water by physically ob- 
structing its flow. 

The general aspect of this part of the 
subject seems, after all, quite simple. 
The forest floor absorbs a large amount 
of water, prevents it from flowing off 
rapidly, and allows it to gradually per- 
colate into the porous ground beneath. 
If the land were clear of vegetation, or 
if it were cultivated, and especially if 
the slopes were steep, the erosion would 
be greater, and might sooner or later 
leave no soil upon the rocks to serve 
as a reservoir in future storms. The 
author’s argument, therefore, leaves un- 
assailed the beneficial effects of forests 
in regulating flow. 

The fact must be emphasized that 
those who believe in the beneficial effect 
of forests upon flow do not urge the 
preservation of the forests on lands 
needed for agriculture. The beneficial 
effects of the forests on flat lands in 
modifying the violence of freshets and 
increasing the low-water flow is much 
less clear than in the case of forests in 
steep mountain regions. It is the pres- 
ervation of these last—forests upon 
land not suited to agriculture—that is 
believed to be especially important from 
every point of view. 

The statement of Colonel Chittenden 
that the flood of 1908 in the Western 
States would have been much greater if 
the region had been forested, is a mere 
statement of his own opinion, entirely 
without proof, and undoubtedly inca- 
pable of proof; and, further, if the 
gauge records given by him show that 
it is impossible to find evidence in them 
to support the current theory of forest 
influence, it may also be stated that 
there is nothing in them to support his 
own contention. 

The question will, of course, have 
occurred to the reader of these re- 
marks: Why it is not possible by long- 
continued observations of the height of 
floods on our rivers to settle this ques- 
tion absolutely? With reference to this 
some explanation is necessary. The 
flow of a stream is the resultant of a 
number of elements, chief among which 
are rainfall, its distribution throughout 














the year and over the area considered, 
the slope of the ground, the area of 
forest, cultivated land, etc.; the num- 
ber of lakes and reservoirs, the tem- 
perature, and other elements. The 
chief of all of these is undoubtedly the 
rainfall and its distribution. A great 
fall of rain, long continued, will prob- 
ably cause a great flood whether there 
are forests or not, although, as before 
explained, there is abundant evidence 
for the contention that the action of 
the forest is to diminish the flood. 
Meteorological phenomena are admit- 
tedly variable and uncertain, and, of 
course, they are entirely incapable of 
control. The rainfall varies from year 
to year in long cycles, the extent of the 
variation being such that in the United 
States it has generally proved impos- 
sible to determine with certainty 
whether the rainfall over a given terri- 
tory which has remained in essentially 
the same physical condition is increas- 
ing or not. The rainfall at a given place 
may vary from thirty inches in one year 
to fifty or sixty inches in the following 
year, and its distribution is subject to 
similar variations. These variable ele- 
ments, therefore, may mask the influ- 
ence of forests or of reservoirs, but the 
important point is that these two are 
the only elements subject to man’s con- 
trol. It is admittedly physically pos- 
sible, by reforesting and by the con- 
struction of storage reservoirs, to make 
the flow of a given stream practically 
uniform throughout the year, although 
to do so would in most cases involve a 
prohibitive cost; and, moreover, it 
would be physically impossible to regu- 
late a reservoir and allow the water to 
flow out of it in such a way as to pro- 
duce this effect, because the future can- 
not be foreseen. Observations of gauge 
readings on rivers, therefore, are in- 
conclusive in themselves. Fortunately, 
however, we are not without valuable 
evidence on this point. Mr. M. O. 
Leighton, Chief Hydrographer of the 
United States Geological Survey, has, 
during the past summer, made an elab- 
orate study of the floods of the Tennes- 
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see River, in which he has endeavored 
to eliminate the effect of the rainfall 
and its distribution by comparing the 
number of days of flood with the num- 
ber of individual rainstorms of suffi- 
cient magnitude to produce floods. The 
record shows that during the last half 
of the period studied the number of 
days of flood was actually less than in 
the earlier part of the period, notwith- 
standing the deforestation which has 
recently taken place. The rainfall, how- 
ever, has also been less in the latter 
period, and the results of Mr. Leigh- 
ton’s study are that the diminution of 
the rainfall has been much more than 
sufficient to account for the diminu- 
tion of the floods, so that the actual 
result is that the floods have been in- 
creasing, the percentage of increase be- 
ing 18.75 in the last seventeen years, as 
compared with the seventeen years pre- 
vious. This study is the best contri- 
bution to the subject which has come 
to the writer’s knowledge, and it seems 
conclusive. The experience in France 
also furnishes valuable evidence in this 
matter. In 1857, M. F. Valles, a French 
government engineer, published a work 
in which, and in some subsequent pa- 
pers, he gave almost the identical argu- 
ments advanced by Colonel Chittenden, 
maintaining that forests diminished the 
rainfall, increased the floods, and dimin- 
ished the supply of grain by withdraw- 
ing lands from cultivation. He also 
maintained that floods were beneficial, 
by bringing silt from the mountain 
sides to the plains. His work, how- 
ever, seems to have been entirely with- 
out influence, for immediately after its 
publication the French government en- 
tered upon a policy of forest protection 
and reforestation, particularly in the 
mountain regions, which has been con- 
tinued up to the present time. Up to 
January 1, 1900, the state had acquired 
over 400,000 acres, or 629 square miles, 
for the purpose of controlling torrents. 
Of this area, 440 square miles are in 
the Alps, 145 square miles in the central 
plateau and the Cevennes, and forty- 
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four square miles in the Pyrenees. The 
expenditure has been as follows: 


For acquisition of land.... $5,200,000 
For work of reforesting.... 4,000,000 
For work of regulating.... 2,600,000 
Miscellaneous 1,600,000 

MND Sig se tineeenaieadees I 3,400,000 


And there is still to be expended under 
the plan contemplated about $23,000,000 
more. 

Referring to this work, one of the 
most recent writers on the subject (G. 
Huffel,- Economie Forestiere, 1904) 
states: “The role of the forest as a 
regulator of the flow of streams may 
be considered as evident, and it is to- 
day universally admitted.” Under the 
able direction of Prosper Demontzey, 
chief of the service of reforestation in 


France from 1882 until retired in 1893, 
and of his predecessors, much has been 
accomplished, and some formerly very 
destructive torrents have been reduced 
to inoffensive streams, by reforestation 
and regulation, as above shown. Per- 
haps it will now be argued that the 
good results that have followed have 
been due entirely to the regulation, and 
not to the reforestation, but that is not 
the view of the French engineers. 

At first, there was great oposition to 
the French governmental policy, on the 
part of the inhabitants of the mountain 
districts, and in 1864 there were riots 
in some places. This opposition, how- 
ever, has entirely subsided, the inhabi- 
tants now cooperate heartily with the 
government, even petitioning to have it 
extend its work, and in some cases even 
giving portions of their lands on the 
mountain sides without compensation. 


(To be concluded) 




















Diamond Drill on Barge in Shoshone River at Dam Site, Shoshone Project, Wyoming 











A CHAPTER OF CONSERVATION 
HISTORY 


By THOMAS ELMER WILL 


HERE are subjects upon which it is 
necessary to “write with a quiet 
pen ;” one of these is the brief his- 

tory of the conservation movement in the 
United States. The facts in this his- 
tory should be before the readers of 
CONSERVATION; in stating them the 
writer prefers to confine himself, where 
possible, to records and official utter- 
ances. 

Among the resolutions adopted by 
the White House Conference is the fol- 
lowing: 

We agree that further action is advisable 
to ascertain the present condition of our nat- 
ural resources and to promote the conserva- 
tion of the same; and to that end we recom- 
mend the appointment by each state of a 
commission on the conservation of natural 
resources, to cooperate with each other and 
with any similar commission of the Federal 
Government.—Proceedings of the Conference 
of Governors, page 194. 

On June 8, 1908, the National Con- 
servation Commission was created by 
President Roosevelt. 

On December 8, 9, and 10, there met 
in Washington the Joint Conservation 
Conference composed of the governors 
of the various states, their advisers, 
members of the National Conservation 
Commission, representatives of state 
and national organization, and others. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Conference was the following: 


We also especially urge on the Congress 
of the United States the high desirability of 
maintaining a national commission on the 
conservation of the resources of the coun- 
try, empowered to cooperate with state com- 
missions to the end that every sovereign 
commonwealth and every section of the 
country may attain the high degree of pros- 
perity and the sureness of perpetuity natu- 
rally arising in the abundant resources and 
the vigor, intelligence, and patriotism of 


our people.—CoNSERVATION, February, 1909, 


page 97. 

In his special message of January 
22, 1909, to Congress, transmitting 
the report of the National Conservation 
Commission, President Roosevelt quotes 
the above resolution and says: 


In this recommendation I most heartily 
concur, and I urge that an appropriation of 
at least $50,000 be made to cover the expenses 
of the National Conservation Commission 
for necessary rent, assistance, and traveling 
expenses. This is a very small sum. I know 
of no other way in which the appropriation 
of so small a sum would result in so large 
a benefit to the whole Nation. 


No action was taken by Congress to- 
ward placing the National Conservation 
Commission on a permanent basis, nor 
was a dollar of money appropriated for 
its work. Instead, however, there was 
attached to the Sundry Civil Bill, which 
became a law on March 4, 1909, the fol- 
lowing amendment: 


Section 9—That hereafter no part of the 
public moneys, or any appropriation hereto- 
fore or hereafter made by Congress, shall 
be used for the payment of compensation or 
expense of any commiss:on, council, board 
or other similar body, or any members 
thereof, or for expenses in connection with 
any work or the results of any work or ac- 
tion of any commission, council, board or 
other similar body, unless the creation of the 
same shall be or shall have been authorized 
by law; nor shall there be employed by detail, 
hereafter or heretofore made, or otherwise 
personal services from any Executive De- 
partment or other Government establishment 
in connection with any such commission, 
council, board or other similar body. 


This amendment is known as_ the 
“Tawney amendment.” Of it the Joint 
Committee on Conservation says: 


This amendment 
Conservation Commission 
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with this work under the Government, al- 
though the commission itself continues in ex- 
istence. —Bulletin No. 4, National Conserva- 
tion Commission, page I. 


In discussing the work of President 
Roosevelt in promoting the conserva- 
tion movement, Charles Richard Van 
Hise, President of the University of 
Wisconsin and member of the National 
Conservation Commission, says: 


In amazing contrast with these great, 
statesmanlike acts of the President is the 
position of Congress. The House embodied 
a section in the Sundry Civil Bill, which pro- 
hibits the scientific corps of any of the de- 
partments at Washington from doing work 
for any commission, council or other similar 
body appointed by the President. Since, not- 
withstanding the strong favorable recom- 
mendation of President Roosevelt, Congress 
made no appropriation for the Conservation 
Commission, this clause of the Sundry Civil 
Bill, coupled with the refusal to furnish en 
for the Commission, makes without avail, 
far as lay in the power of Congress, the rig 
servation movement. * 

Under the system in vogue in Congress, by 
which it is difficult to fix responsibility, with 
the exception of one man, we cannot cer- 
tainly designate the individuals who are most 
guilty of halting the conservation movement. 
This exception is Mr. Tawney, of Minne- 
sota, who introduced the objectionable sec- 
tion, and advocated its adoption. We should 
hold him responsible to the people for doing 
all possible to render ineffective the conser- 
vation movement. All good citizens who 
know the facts should spread the truth 
abroad as widely as possible in order that 
he may receive the profound public con- 
demnation which is his just due—World’s 
Work, June, 1909, pages 11718-9. 


This is the economic paradox pre- 
sion prepared its report, a three-volume 
work, certainly one of the first in im- 
portance of all documents ever pub- 
lished by the Government of the United 
States. Naturally, the demand for this 
report was great. Of the work of the 
House of Representatives in meeting 
this demand, President Van Hise says: 


In this connection, there should also be 
mentioned the Committee on Printing of the 
House, consisting of Mr. Charles B. Landis 
of Indiana, chairman; Mr. James Breck 
Perkins of New York, and Mr. David E. 


Finley of South Carolina. This committee 


refused to report favorably to the House a 
resolution passed by the Senate providing for 
printing 25,000 cop:es of the report of the 
Conservation Commission, the President’s 
message concerning the same, the summaries 
of the secretaries of the four sections, and 





the proceedings of the joint conservation 
conference held in December, and thus pre- 
vented the people from gaining information 
which the Conservation Commission had al- 
ready obtained. These men should be held re- 
sponsible to the public for doing all that lay 
in their power to block the conservation 
movement, of such vital importance to the 
Nation.—World’s Work, June, 1909, page 
11719. 


The Joint Committee on Conservation 
in the bulletin above quoted says 


The publication of the report for general 
distribution has not been authorized by Con- 
gress. A limited edition is to be printed as 
a Senate document.—Bulletin No. 4, page 2. 


The report has at last appeared as a 
Senate document. The number of 
copies for distribution to the 90,000,000 
people of the United States is 2,400! 

The facts in the above history seem 
to be clear and conspicuous. The Pres- 
ident created the Commission, Congress 
having failed to do so. Congress fur- 
thermore failed to appropriate any sum 
whatever for the maintenance of the 
work of the Commision. The House 
did nothing toward making available the 
results of the labors of the Commission, 
embodied in its notable report. The 
Senate published the report, but in an 
edition so small as to be hopelessly in- 
adequate for public needs. Further, by 
means of the ““Tawney resolution,” Con- 
gress did what it could to make the 
prosecution of the conservation move- 
ment impossible in the United States. 
Of this action, taken at the very end of 
his term, President Roosevelt said: 


The chief object of this provision, how- 
ever, is to prevent the Executive repeating 
what it has done within the last year in 
connection with the Conservation Commis- 
sion and the Country Life Commission. It 
is for the people of this country to decide 
whether or not they believe in the work 
done by the Conservation Commission and 
by the Country Life Commission. If the 
people of this country do not believe in the 
conservation of our natural resources; if 
they do not believe in developing our water- 
ways and protecting our forests; if they do 
not believe in the betterment of life on the 
farm, and in upholding the interests of the 
farmers; if they are willing to go on in the 
old course of squandering the effects of our 
children’s children; then they will uphold the 
action of those in Congress who are re- 
sponsible for this provision. If they be- 
lieve in improving our waterways, in pre- 
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in preserving the 


venting the waste of soil, 
mineral re- 


forests, in thrifty use of the 
sources of the country for the Nation as 
a whole rather than merely for private 
monopolies; in working for the betterment 
of the condition of the men and women who 
live on the farms, then they will unstintedly 
condemn the action of every man who is in 
any way responsible for inserting this pro- 
vision, and will support those members of 
the legislative branch who opposed its adop- 
ton; * = * 

The Republican platform last year said: 

“We endorse the movement inaugurated 
by the administration for the conservation of 
natural resources * * * the obligation of 
the future is more insistent and none will 
result in greater blessings to posterity. 7 The 
Democratic platform said: “We repeat the 
demand for internal development and _ for 
the conservation of our natural resources, 
the enforcement of which Mr. Roosevelt has 
* * * sought.” 

My successor, the President-elect, in a 
letter to the Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations, — for the continuance and sup- 
port of the Conservation Commission. This 
Conservation Commission was appointed at 
the request of the governors of over forty 
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states have 
cooperate 
Nearly all 
concerned 


states, and almost all of these 
since appointed commissions to 
with the National Commission. 

the great national “organizations 


with natural resources have been heartily 
cooperating with the Commission. 
With all these facts before it, the Con- 


gress has refused to pass a law to continue 
and provide for the Commission; and it now 
passes a law with the purpose of prevent- 
ing the Executive from continuing the Com- 
mission at all. * * * 

But I call the attention of those who are 
responsible for putting in this provision to a 
fundamental fact which is often ignored in 
discussing and comparing the action of the 
Executive and the action of the legislative 
branches of the Government: Neither one 
is responsible to the other. Each must act 
as its wisdom dictates. But each is responsi- 
ble to the people as a whole. It is for the 
people to decide whether they are repre- 
sented aright by any given servant; and one 
element in enabling them to reach a — 
sion must be that naa servant’s record i 
such a case as this 


The reader may supply his own com- 
ments. 




















Tempe, Ariz., Showing How Irrigation Transforms the Desert 
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The Mill Tax for Forestry 


HE legislature of Minnesota at its 
last session passed a bill submitting 
to the people an amendment to the con- 
stitution providing that one-fifteenth of 
a mill upon the assessed valuation of 
property in the state should be applied 
to the support of forestry. It is greatly 
to be hoped that such legislation will 
become common. The “mill tax” has 
become widely used for the support of 
educational institutions, and has much 
to commend it. It is a fixed source of 
income practically independent of leg- 
islative caprice, and constantly increas- 
ing with the increased valuation of the 
state and the increased needs of growing 
educational institutions. Similar legis- 
lation would provide a practically per- 
manent support for a state forestry 
policy. 
a ae 


Legislative Support for Student Labor 


HE legislature of Minnesota also 
voted $5,000 per year for student 
labor on the forest reserves. This ap- 
propriation is peculiarly grateful to 
those responsible for the Forest School, 
inasmuch as material difficulty has been 
encountered in finding opportunity for 
students to obtain practical knowledge 
of forestry work. The provision of 
wages for student workers by the state 
has much to commend it. Many capable 
students have not the means with which 
to pay their way through college. They 
are willing to earn their way if oppor- 
tunity can be afforded. In an agricul- 
tural college, upon an experiment sta- 
tion, or in the forest connected with a 
forest school, there should be large op- 
portunity for student labor, educative in 
itself and providing at the same time 
maintenance for needy and industrious 
students. Among the first state legis- 


latures to provide for student labor was 
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that of Kansas, which, in 1899, voted 
$10,000 for 1900, and $10,000 for 1901, 
applicable, in part, to student wages. 
Other legislatures might well follow the 
example of those of Kansas and Min- 


nesota. 
wow we 


The Washington Forest Fire Association 


bers) portion of Washington State 
lying west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains leads the world as a lumber manu- 
facturing area. Nowhere else can be 
found such forests in close proximity to 
accessible ocean harbors and _ trans- 
continental railways. 

Yet the fire peril follows hards upon 
the trail of the lumber industry. Espe- 
cially is this true of lumbering in the 
area in question. During the summer 
months there is practically no rain, and 
the torests frequently become like a vast 
tinder-box. More timber has been de- 
stroyed in Washington by fire than has 
been manufactured into lumber. In 1902 
a single fire destroyed more timber in 
twenty-four hours in Clarke and Cow- 
litz counties than was that year manu- 
factured into lumber in that state. “On 
September 10, 1902, there was destroyed 
a forest which, if spared, would have 
ultimately yielded good profits to the 
owners and $25,000,000 besides to labor 
and for supplies in western Washing- 
ton.” 

Last year was notably the fire year 
for the United States, yet western 
Washington suffered far less than usual 
from fires. 

The explanation is to be found in the 
existence of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, composed of corpora- 
tions, firms and individuals owning tim- 
berlands. 

This association began by dividing up 
the state into seven districts, and effect- 
ing a working organization. Patrolmen 
were appointed, and each was made 
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forest-ranger-at-large and furnished 
with a badge of authority empowing 
him to arrest without warrant parties 
violating the fire laws, and to stop all 
dangerous burnings of slashings. Each 
patrolman was furnished with a work- 
ing equipment, was required to report 
weekly to his chief, and was sent from 
time to time letters of instruction from 
his chief. The patrolmen first posted 
some 9,000 notices. Under the super- 
vision of patrolmen, many slashings and 
logging works were burned without 
damage to green timber. Spark arresters 
were placed on many locomotives and 
donkey engines. Close cooperation was 
maintained between the association and 
the state fire wardens proper and repre- 
sentatives of the Forest Service. 

Eleven hundred two fires occurred 
in the season (July and August), 
but only 102 of these were large, requir- 
ing extra help and expense. The total 
number of acres burned over was 
18,773, consisting chiefly of slashings 
and old logging works. Seven hundred 
forty acres of green timber were 
burned over, about one-half of which 
was damaged. Between 600 and 650 
extra men were employed in fighting 
the fires. 

The association’s work was done at 
its own expense. To increase its effi- 
ciency, it desires a liberal state appro- 
priation for forest fire protection. “The 
state owns outright timberlands easily 
worth $20,000,000 ;”’ its annual appro- 
priations heretofore, however, have 
barely sufficed to pay the salaries and 
expenses of maintaining a fire-warden 
in each county. If it would lock its sta- 
ble door before all its horses are stolen, 
it should soincrease its own fire-prevent- 
ing and fire-fighting facilities, in connec- 
tion with those provided by individuals, 
as to reduce the fire danger on its forests 
to a level with that existing in well-man- 
aged cities. 

We owe og 
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The Destruction of Fish 


N A news note in this issue will be 
found an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post on “Vanishing Food Fish.” 
The point to note is the rapidity with 
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which our fish supply is being destroyed. 
This work is being done in part by 
dynamiting, in part by the pollution of 
streams with city refuse, in part by the 
pouring out of fish upon irrigated fields 
to perish, and even more largely by the 
destruction of the forests which protect 
the streams in which the fish might oth- 
erwise flourish. And here, again, as in 
countless other cases, the need must be 
met by public activity, state or national. 
Every day’s experience emphasizes the 
necessity for governmental administra- 
tive activity. As Herbert Spencer and 
other philosophic anarchists have fore- 
seen, government as an agent of repres- 
sion may, with the progress of civiliza- 
tion, enlightenment, and_ self-control, 
progressively wane, but government as 
an administrative agent working in the 
interest of the whole people must indefi- 
nitcly wax if the needs of the nation and 
the race are to be met. 
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Conservation of Soil Resources 


HE United States Department of 

Agriculture has prepared a farmers’ 
bulletin (No. 342), discussing, among 
other things, the conservation of soil 
resources, which it characterizes as “one 
of the elemental problems of modern 
scientific agriculture.” The bulletin 
notes that agricultural operations in the 
United States have taken little heed of 
“the soil inheritance of future genera- 
tions.” Forests have been destroyed, 
flood waters from torrential rains and 
melting snows have swept away the soil, 
leaving bare rocks behind or soil robbed 
of plant food. Poor cultivation has 
rivaled deforestation as a soil destroyer. 
Not only has the soil suffered from ero- 
sion by rain, but from drifting by winds, 
“so that at the present time the problem 
of conserving what is left of the natural 
resources of the soil is of great eco- 
nomic significance.” 

The agricultural experiment stations 
have given attention to soil building, and 
also to scientific conservation of the nat- 
ural resources of the soil. 

The bulletin considers methods of 
preventing soil washing, such as em- 
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banking, tile drainage, deep culture, sub- 
soiling, sodding, and planting to crops. 
The reclamation of washed soils is con- 
sidered. Terracing is highly commended 
for hillside farming. 

Methods are also discussed for the 
prevention of the drifting of soil under 
the influence of winds. Among the 
methods advised are frequent rotation 
in long, narrow lands, increasing the 
water-holding power of the soil, leaving 
the ground uneven after seeding, the 
preservation of wooded belts in north 
and south strips, and the planting of 
windbreaks. Says the bulletin: 

Considered in its general aspects, the work 
which the agricultural experiment stations 
have done along the lines of preventing the 
washing and drifting of soils is of great 
economic significance. Means for preventing 
the further waste of the natural resources 
of the soil have been discovered. If these 
principles are put into practise, large tracts 
of land now useless can be brought under 
cultivation, and if these lands are worked 
in accordance with methods of restoring and 
maintaining soil fertility, which the stations 
and this department have discovered and 
published, the extent of the wealth-producing 
power thus conserved to the farmers of the 
United States will be enormous. 


Dry-land Farming 


* ne practicable methods for re- 
claiming semi-arid lands have been 
found; the first is irrigation, the second 
is dry-land farming. 

Dry farming has been defined as 
“farm operations under limited rainfall 
in districts where irrigation water can- 
not be obtained or where the supply of 
irrigation water is inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the acreage.” 

Under irrigation the water is stored 
in reservoirs and turned upon the land 
when needed; under dry farming the 
water is stored in the soil itself. 

Dry farming demands the establish- 
ment of a natural reservoir in the soil 
by the conservation of the limited rain- 
fall or other form of moisture through 
methods by which waste and evapora- 
tion are prevented. 

A dry farmer is a man who, in a re- 
gion of rainfall under twenty-five inches 
annually, cultivates the land that has, 
in the past, been deemed worthless, and 


conserves the moisture so that it is suffi- 
cient for his crop. 

The dry farmer recognizes that land 
commonly regarded worthless for agri- 
culture, frequently receives sufficient 
rainfall per year to meet the needs of 
farm life, much of which rainwater, 
however, is permitted to disappear 
through evaporation. The dry farmer 
devises plans, some of which were ex- 
plained in ConservATION for March 
(page 173), whereby this evaporation 
may be reduced to the minimum. In 
addition, drought-resisting plants are 
sought the dry world over, and intro- 
duced. 

The success of dry farming means 
the bringing into use of millions of acres 
of now almost worthless land in the 
semi-arid West, not to mention similar 
lands in other places. In fact, the Dry 
Farming Congress announces that there 
are 200,000,000 acres of arable lands 
awaiting development by the dry-farm- 
ing method. 

hough dry farming is in its infancy, 
the results already reported are most 
encouraging. Land once sold for taxes 
is even now producing every variety of 
cereal, vegetable and fruit. From a drug 
on the market, at 50 cents an acre, to 
active market value, at $25 an acre, is 
by no means an unusual advance. 
Among these results, may be mentioned 
the following: 

One farmer exhibited at the Dry 
Farming Congress a sample of rye 
raised without irrigation. It stands 
three feet six inches high and is fully 
headed out, although plucked before it 
had matured. The same farmer has 
forty acres of dry-farm wheat which, 
he says, promises to yield a banner har- 
vest. Another farmer claims to have 
raised a wheat crop last year, all on dry 
land, yielding him $35,000. He now 
hzs 3,836 acres, and a comfortable for- 
tune drawing interest. Another farmer 
raised fifty-one melons on one square 
rod of dry land. Still another dry-land 
farmer quoted has 1,320 acres, repre- 
senting the investment of part of his 
profits from dry-farm wheat and oats. 
In addition he is reported to have nearly 
$100,000 in cash and other possessions. 
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Three dry-farming congresses have 
already been held, and the fourth will 
be held at Billings, Mont., October 
26-28 next. Much interest is manifested 
in the meeting. The Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad will gather sam- 
ples of farm products in western Ne- 
braska and Wyoming, and, with several 
dry-farming experts, will run a special 
train, advertised in advance to make a 
trip, and give instruction at points 
along the line. Chambers of commerce 
are actively encouraging preparations 
for the congress, and interest is being 
developed by means of street meetings. 
Hundreds of Montana settlers, as well 
as established farmers, are joining the 
congress in order to avail themselves of 
the practical instruction in dry-land 
agricultural methods. The congress has 
a membership of more than 4,000, and 
expects its membership to exceed 10,000 
before the Billings meeting. 

Mr. L. Baeta-Neves, an eminent civil 
and mining engineer, and chief engineer 
of the tecl:nical department of public 
werks and industries in Brazil, has been 
appointed foreign vice-president anid 
cor:esponding secretary of the con- 
gress. His ietter in response indicates 
the ceep interest of Brazil in dry farm- 
ing, which country is taking steps to 
reclaim its own arid lands. 

One of the triumphs of dry farming 
is durum wheat. This wheat has been 
tested by the United States Department 
of Agricu'ture, and foun] superior even 


to the celebrated Minnesota spring 
wheat. The wheat growers of the dUry- 
farming regions have announced a 


“durum bread day,” on which the whcle 
country is asked to join in eating durum 
bread. 

Dry-farming experts now believe that 
the results of their experiments prove 
that farming in its broadest sense 
is decidedly in its infancy, and that dry- 
farming methods are among the most 
important factors in its development. 


ye owe ow 
The Riot of the Rivers 
GAIN appear the familiar reports of 


floods, with their terrible damage. 
Once they were regardedas the inevitable 
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visitations of an inscrutable Providence. 
To-day the world knows better. The 
plague is not inevitable. Modern med- 
ical science, hygiene, the destruction of 
insects disseminating germs, and the 
like, are banishing plagues and render- 
ing pestilences wholly needless. Men 
shivered with cold until fire was discov- 
ered. They blistered with heat till they 
learned how to avail themselves of ice 
in summer. They trudged on foot till 
they devised means of transportation 
now culminating in the airship. They 
went naked until they invented cloth- 
ing. They cowered before the lightning 
until they conquered it and made of it 
a willing servant. 


There must be refuge! Men 
Perished in winter winds till one smote fire 
From flint-stones coldly hiding what they 
held, 
The red spark treasured from the kindling 
sun; 
They gorged on flesh like wolves, till one 
sowed corn, 
Which grew a weed, yet makes the life of 
man; 


They mowed and babbled till some tongue 
struck speech, 

And patient fingers framed the lettered 
sound. 


What good gift have my brothers, but it came 
From search and strife and loving sacrifice? 


—Edwin Arnold 


Man no more needs to surrender 
to the flood than to the other forces and 
agencies named. Like them, he may 
transform it from a bane into a bless- 
ing ; from a merciless master into a sup- 
ple slave. What he needs to do is to 
hold back the surplus water and release 
it in his time of need. By means of two 
agencies he may hold back this surplus 
—the one is the forest, the other is the 
reservoir. 

Does he want facts regarding the for- 
est? Then let him apply to the United 
States Forest Service. Would he know 
of the reservoir? Let him ask the 
United States Geological Survey. 

The world is not in ignorance on 
these matters. It simply remains for the 
statesman to apply the knowledge al- 
ready possessed by men of science and 
engineers. When will he do it? 
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Building a Nation 


In our news columns appears the pro- 
posal of Mr. Arthur Hooker, secretary 
of the board of control of the National 
Irrigation Congress, to memorialize 
Congress to borrow $5,000,000,000 for 
drainage, irrigation, deep waterways, 
good roads and forests. 

The press swarms with comments on 
this proposal, few apparently hostile. 

It must be admitted that the proposal 
looks big; yet we must become accus- 
tomed to big things. 

Some years ago we had our first 
“billion-dollar Congress.” An econom- 
ical member exclaimed against the un- 
heard of extravagance. Another mem- 
ber, however, in replying, reminded the 
first that ours is “a billion dollar coun- 
try.” 

Oceans cannot be crossed with row- 
boats nor stellar places penetrated with 
spectacles. Great ends demand appro- 
priate means. 

The American people face the task 
of Nation building—the greatest task 
which ever confronted a people. Al- 
ready we are looking forward to the 
time, not far hence, when our population 
will number 150 and 200 millions, and 
it has been demonstrated that our re- 
sources are going at a rate which, un- 
less checked, would in a few generations 
embarrass even such a population as we 
have now. 

We cannot awake too soon to the sit- 
uation. 

The work suggested by Mr. Hooker 
must be done if our people would avoid 
hardship, even calamity. Now, who is 
to do it? 

Obviously, individuals cannot, and 
corporations and trusts will not. At the 
best, all these agencies can but help. 

Tasks of such magnitude, if  per- 
formed at all, must be performed by 
government—municipal, state and espe- 
cially national. 

Further, they cannot be performed 
without money. 

And whence shall come the money ? 

A moment’s reflection must convince 
any thoughtful mind that no Congress 
will vote an adequate sum out of current 
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revenue ; neither are the American peo- 
ple prepared for the establishment of any 
system of taxation which would raise 
the funds in time. 

There is but one other way in which 
the money can be obtained; namely, by 
borrowing. 

Many of our people have developed 
a constitutional dread of debt; they 
look upon bonds as marks of bondage. 

The burnt child cannot be blamed for 
fearing the fire. 

Still, the American bonded debt 
has largely ceased to be a_ burden. 
The interest on our national debt, $1.09 
per capita in 1882, had shrunken in 1908 
to 24 cents per capita. 

Nevertheless, if it were proposed to 
borrow any considerable sum on the 
same basis as our war loans, we might 
still rightly hesitate. But Mr. Hooker’s 
proposal is quite different. “Congress,” 
he says, “will not be asked to appropri- 
ate a penny. The returns from the im- 
provements would pay off the bonds.” 
The Government would simply act as a 
banker, as it does now for the various 
irrigation projects. The proceeds from 
sale of reclaimed lands alone, he esti- 
mates, would justify the expenditure of 
$2,500,000,000. 

From facts at hand proving conclu- 
sively the profitableness of drainage, 
reclamation, deep waterways, good 
roads and forestry, it should be evident 
that the payment even of $5,000,000,000 
for a utility so vast and on a hundred 
years’ time, would be a trivial invest- 
ment for the American people to make. 

There is one question, however, that 
should be carefully considered. How 
are the American people, as a people, to 
obtain the chief benefit from a series of 
enterprises so gigantic? 

Selling the lands after they have been 
reclaimed will undoubtedly repay the 
entire cost, including interest. Even so, 
the people as a people may receive but 
a small percentage of the actual value 
created through their initiative and 
based upon their credit. If they would 
receive a larger percentage, they may 
reflect upon the lesson taught by the 
sixteenth section of land in the heart_of 
Chicago, which belongs, not to private 
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individuals or to corporations, but to 
the school board of that city. 

So long as the people as a people re- 
tain these lands, every stroke of labor 
bestowed, every dollar of capital in- 
vested, every unit of increase in the 
population upon these lands adds to 
their value, and consequently to the 
wealth of the American people as such; 
but when once the people have parted 
with the lands the value goes to others. 
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The Conservation of Human Resources 


F ALL our resources the most in- 

portant are our people. Rome is 
said to have fallen because of “a failure 
inthecrop of men.” Whatever fate might 
befall our material resources, such a 
crop failure would inevitably end our 
own career as certainly as it ended that 
of the World Empire. 

We place a cash value upon the horse, 
the ox, the swine. At an earlier day we 
placed it upon the black slave. How 
many, however, recognize in the citizen 
a national asset, and realize that prema- 
ture death or impaired vitality of men 
and women is a loss to the Nation in 
precisely as real and valid a sense as 
is the loss from the burning of buildings 
or the swallowing up of territory by an 
earthquake ? 

A clearer view was had by the Na- 
tional Conservation Commission. In its 
report of December 7 may be found a 
section entitled, “National Efficiency.” 
The report recognizes that the length of 
human life may be materially extended 
and the death rate materially dimin- 
ished. Our annual mortality from tu- 
berculosis is placed at 150,000. “Stop- 
ping three-fourths of the loss of life 
from this cause and from typhoid and 
other prevalent and preventable dis- 
eases, would increase our average length 
of life over fifteen years.” More than 
half the illness in the United States the 
Commission holds to be preventable. 
Following this, they say: 

“Tf we count the value of each life lost 
at only $1,700, and reckon the average 
earning lost by illness as $700 per year 
for grown men, we find that the eco- 
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nomic gain from mitigation of prevent- 
able disease in the United States would 
exceed $1,500,000,000 a year.” 

In closing, the Commission wisely 
suggests the concentration of the sev- 
eral governmental agencies now exer- 
cising health functions into “a greater 
health service worthy of the Nation ;” 
in other words, into a bureau of public 
health. 

Our common failure to appreciate the 
public significance of health, longev- 
ity and physical vigor on the part of our 
people is but another of the dead sea 
fruits of the rampant individualism 
which, until yesterday, characterized us 
as a people. If an individual died, we 
might sympathize with his family, but 
we experienced no sense of public loss. 
If thousands of our population rotted in 
slums, we saw in this fact merely a dis- 
gusting condition, which we attributed 
primarily to the shiftlessness and un- 
thrift of the slum dwellers; possibly we 
tossed a coin in the name of charity and 
dismissed the matter from our minds. 
If tens of thousands of children toiled 
in factories when they should have been 
improving minds, morals and physiques 
in school, we thought of the condition 
primarily as a business necessity unfor- 
tunate only for those immediately in- 
volved, if even for them. 

One of the few redeeming features 
of the calamity known as war is that it 
compels a nation and its leaders to take 
a social rather than a purely individual 
view of human life. A great war is 
largely a test of resources ; among these, 
human beings rank foremost in impor- 
tance. In numbers, vitality, energy and 
spirit, they are vital factors of military 
success. The nation which, with a mili- 
tary future before it, permits whole sec- 
tions of its population to waste away 
through disease, poverty and dispiriting 
conditions, ranks in folly with the nation 
which deliberately throws its powder 
and ball into the sea. 

But a point which all have not yet 
grasped is that international competition 
need not be exclusively military; that 
there are battles of bourses, struggles 
for markets, and contests for supremacy 
or leadership in a thousand different 
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ways; and that, in every such contest, 
the people themselves, in the long run, 
constitute a significant, if not the deter- 
mining factor. For example, it is gen- 
erally understood that Germany's sys- 
tem of popular education has weighed 
mightily in her favor in her long compe- 
tition with France. Again, the long- 
continued and fatuous persecution by 
French monarchs of the Huguenots, 
culminating in 1685 in the revocation, 
by Louis XIV, of the Edict of Nantes, 
in consequence of which France lost 
more than a million of her most intelli- 
gent, enterprising and industrious citi- 
zens, is recognized as a chief cause of 
national weakness long enduring. 

In the light of such historical evi- 
dence, which might be multiplied at will, 
it should seem superfluous to argue that 
the conservation of human resources is 
a national duty of the first magnitude. 
Nevertheless, from the standpoint of 
the laissez faire statesman, no such duty 
exists. Unemployment, unskill, pov- 
erty, misery, disease, are matters of in- 
dividual concern with which lawmakers 
wrestling with the mighty problems of 
tariff and currency have little concern. 

Fortunate it is that President Roose- 
velt, shortly before retiring from office, 
established here, as in so many other 
regards, a new precedent. On January 
25-6 last there assembled in Washing- 
ton, on the invitation of the President, a 
conference on the care of dependent 
children. In this the President took 
the most lively interest, following its ad- 
journment with a special message to 
Congress declaring that “the interests of 
the Nation are involved in the welfare 
of this army of children no less than in 
our great material affairs,” urging the 
establishment of a Federal children’s 
bureau, “which shall investigate and re- 
port upon all matters pertaining to the 
velfare of children and child life, and 
shall especially investigate the questions 
of infant mortality, the birth rate, physi- 
cal degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile de- 
linquency and juvenile courts, desertion 
and illegitimacy, dangerous occupations, 
accidents, and diseases of children of 
the working classes, employment, legis- 
lation affecting children in the several 
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states and territories, and such other 
facts as have a bearing upon the health, 
efficiency, character and training of chil- 
dren,” pointing to the fact that “the 
state has always jealously guarded the 
iuterests of children whose parents have 
been able to leave them property 
by requiring the appointment of a 
guardian,” and pointing out that “the 
interests of the child who is not only an 
orphan, but penniless, ought to be no 
less sacred than those of the more for- 
tunate orphan who inherits property.” 

In the same spirit is the more recent 
utterance of Prof. Graham Taylor: 

“The child is coming to be as much 
of a civic problem as it ever has been a 
family problem. Upon the normality 
of its children the strength and perpe- 
tuity of.the state depend, as surely as 
the dependency and delinquency of its 
children undermine the prowess and 
menace the life of the state. The educa- 
tion and discipline, the labor and recrea- 
tion of the child figure larger all the 
while in our legislation and taxes, our 
thinking and literature.” 

For all of such utterances we may be 
profoundly grateful as evidences of a 
growing recognition of the importance, 
f-om the public standpoint, of the life, 
health, well-being and normal develop- 
ment of the citizen, and of the propriety 
and necessity of legislation and admin- 
istration, municipal, state and national, 
to promote the highest well-being of 
every man, woman and child in the 
Republic. 

a 


Where Is Conservation to Stop 


HE conservation idea grows by what 

it feeds upon. We began in this 
country by conserving forests, then we 
took up irrigation, waterways and the 
like until the movement was launched 
a year ago for conserving all natura: 
resources. 

Attention thus far seems to have been 
given chiefly to material, subhuman 
resources. Yet at the White House 
Conference Mr. MacFarland urged the 
conservation of beauty, quoting Mayor 
McClellan that, “It is the country beau- 
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tiful that retains the love of its citi- 
zens,” and William Morris, who urged 
humanitarian efforts, “until the contrast 
is less disgraceful between the fields 
where the beasts live and the streets 
where men live.” 

Such suggestions lead directly to the 
thought of conserving human resources, 


including physical health. The New 
Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courter says 
editorially : 


It is now generally recognized that bodily 
health is quite as much to be enumerated 
among the resouces of the human race as 
are the forests, the mines, or the streams. 
* * * But, like many good institutions, the 
resources movement has kept on developing. 
Its latest department of activity is in the 
realm of safety. It is not difficult to see that 
bodily safety is quite as important as bodily 
health. Both diseases which can be pre- 
vented and dangers which can be averted 
have in the past made great inroads among 
the numbers of our skilled workmen and our 
most useful citizens. 


Mention is made of the efforts of Ger- 
many to make industrial conditions of 
life in factories safer. The Director of 
the Imperial German Bureau of Statis- 
tics is quoted as saying: 


marks, in wage-earning effi- 
annually, we save Germany through 
safety, sanatoria, and other 
insurance. 


One 
ciency 
our museums of 
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The Journal-Courier continues: 
Much more will certainly be heard in the 
immediate future as to possible means of 
safeguarding the lives and limbs of Amer- 
ican workmen in their shops and _ factories. 
It is a great problem which concerns the 
employers, who are held strictly to account 
in these days under the employers’ liability 
laws, quite as much as it does the employees. 


At the White House Conference, Mr. 
John Mitchell, speaking of the wasteful 
production and consumption of coal, 
said: 


Our extravagant wastefulness in the use 
of our fuel supply, both in production and 
consumption, is equaled only by our crim- 
inal disregard of the personal safety and 
the lives of the men who toil in the mines 
For every 190,000 tons of coal produced, a 
mine worker is killed and several are seri- 
ously injured; for each 1,000 men employed 
3.40 are killed annually. Last year nearly 
2,500 men were killed and more than 6,000 
were seriously injured in the mining industry 
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of our country. No other country in the 
world shows so large a percentage of fatali- 
ties. Indeed, in those foreign countries in 
which mining is most hazardous, the propor- 
tion of men killed to the number employed 
is from fifty per cent to seventy-five per cent 
less than in our country. It is a sad com- 
mentary on our vaunted civilization that 
more men are kiiled or crippled in mining 
in the United States than in any other nation 
on earth. 


As a matter of fact, there seems to 
be no logical stopping place for the con- 


servation movement short of the conser- 
vation of all those materials, forces, 
agencies and conditions which make for 
the highest, completest well-being of 
every human soul, and of the race itself. 


ww 
Governor Fernald's Proposal 
Maine, in 


Gov. Bert. M. Fernald, of 
his inaugural address, said: 


Under state direction, the time is at hand 
when we must replant forests carelessly de- 
stroyed. The state can produce pine and 
spruce trees for a very small sum per thou- 
sand. A state water-supply commission nat- 
urally would cooperate with the forest and 
game commission to establish nurseries of 
forest trees. 


This is an up-to-date proposal. Fol- 
lowing it, Collier's Weekly presents a 
plan to afforest over 800,000 acres of 
abandoned, forestless land in New 
Hampshire, meeting the expense by a 
long-term bond issue. It is estimated 
that the investment would prove profit- 
able financially thirty or forty years 
hence, in addition to which the timber 
resources of the state would be greatly 
increased, and waste land utilized. 

With these two proposals may be 
placed that of Great Britain’s budget ap- 
propriating $1,000,000 to reforest waste 
lands in England, Scotland and Ireland. 
These are examples of the types of gov- 
ernment which the present age demands 
—a government which, instead of 
merely playing policeman, strips off its 
coat, rolls up its sleeves, and aggress- 
ively attacks the problem of making 
state or nation more habitable, and life 
better worth the living for every citizen, 
present and to come. 
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Canadian Forestry Association Meeting 


The executive committee of the Canadian 


Forestry Association extends a cordial invi- 
tation to the officers and members 
of the American Forestry | Associa- 
tion to attend and take part in a special 


meeting of this association to be held at 
Regina, Sask, Canada, on September 3 and 
4 next. The British Association meets in 
Winnipeg just prior to this, so that cheap 
railway rates will prevail. Those attending 
the Seattle Exhibition may return east 
through Canada, in which event they will 
be able to stop off for a day at Regina with- 
out added cost. For further information they 
may write to James Lawler, Esq., Secretary, 
II Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ont. 


ww 
To Protect New Hampshire Forests from Fires 


State Forester and State Fire Warden E. C. 
Hirst has sent the following circular letter 
to the selectmen of the state calling attention 
to the law for the preservation and protec- 
tion of forests, and asking their coop- 
eration in the selection of fire wardens. 

“In the act of the New Hampshire legis- 
lature of May 1, 1909, entitled, ‘An Act to 
Improve the State System of Forest Pro- 
tection, it is provided that the selectmen 
of all towns and the mayors of all cities, 
and other citizens, shall recommend to the 
state forester the names of such _ persons 
as may in their estimation be fit to fill the 
offices of forest fire wardens in the respect- 
ive towns and cities. The state forester 
may then choose from the names recom- 
mended one competent person in any town 
or city, or group of towns, at which time 
the term of office of forest fire warden pre- 
viously appointed for that town or city, or 
for any group of towns shall cease, and the 
new appointee shall serve, the state for- 
ester having the power at any time to 
remove the forest fire warden from office. 

“The duties of the forest fire warden 
under the new law are as follows: He shall, 
when directed by the state forester, patrol 
the woods, warning campers, hunters, etc., 
about extinguishing fires. He shall post 
fire notices along roads, streams, camp sites 
and other public places. He shall extin- 
guish all brush and forest fires occurring 
in his town, and may call such assistance 
necessary. He shall have the power 
without warrant, and will be 


as is 
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required to make a report at regular inter 
vals to the state forester. 


“The expenses incurred in fire fighting, 


etc., are to be shared between the town or 
city and the state. The fire wardens’ bill 
will be audited by the selectmen or mayor, 


after which the 
for one- 


town or city, 


paid by the 
the town or city 


state reimburses 

half the amount. The remuneration is to 
be fixed by the forestry commission and 
the state forester, and I shall be pleased 


to have you quote me the wages paid for 
ordinary labor in your community; also 
what, in your judgment, would be a fair 
amount per day to pay the local fire warden 
for his work and for fire fighters. 

“In complance with this law, will you 
kindly name several persons whom you 
think well qualified and willing to assume 
the duties of forest fire warden in your 
town.—Manchester (N. H.) Mirror. 


we 
A State Forester 


Vermont has set an example which most 
the other states in the Union would do 
well to follow. After some years devoted 
to a discussion of the problem in connection 
with the ravages of the lumber companies 
and pulp mills, after seeing her streams 
diminish to mere rivulets or disappear alto- 
gether, the Green Mountain state has 
engaged a trained forester to devote his 
attention to the forest areas and to the task 
of arousing the farmers to the necessity or 
advantage of the conservation of natural 
resources. The man engaged for this pur- 
pose is a graduate of the Yale Forestry 


School, and he has had experience in the 
Government service as state forester of 
Connecticut. One of his doctrines is that 


instead of selling the growth of his wood or 
timber lot just once, the farmer ought to be 
able to market a lumber crop once in every 
thirty years, if he takes care that it is prop- 
erly planted and protected. There has been 
a state nursery in which young trees are 
grown, and whose products are offered to 
prospective purchasers at cost. About 
100,000 young trees, principally white pine, 
have already been sold out of this nursery 
for planting by farmers and lumbermen. If 
an Official like this state forester can do 
something toward restoring the streams to 
their former volume, or even maintain them 
as at present, he will earn his salary and 
more.—Biddeford (Me.) Journal. 
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England's Progressive Policy 


That policies known in America as Roose- 
veltian are finding favor in England is evi- 
dent by the recent speech by the chancellor 
of the Migr my Mr. Lloyd George. In 
addressing the Commons on his budget pro- 
posals, he said in part: 

“A state can and ought to take a larger 
and wider view of its investments than indi- 
viduals. The resettlement of deserted and 
impoverished parts of its own_ territories 
might not bring to its coffers a direct return 
which would reimburse it fully for its 
expenditure, but the indirect enrichment of 
its resources would more than compensate 
for any apparent or immediate loss. Any 
man who has crossed and recrossed Eng- 
land from north to south and from east to 


west, must have been perplexed at finding 
there was so much waste and wilderness 


possible in su ach a crowded little island. 


‘This  brins me straight,”- Mr. Lloyd 
George cont aned “to the question of affor- 
estation. There is a very general agree- 


ment that some steps should be taken in the 
direction, and I will not say of afforesta- 
tion, but of re-afforestation of the waste 
land of this country. Here, again, we are 
far behind every civilized country in the 


world. In Germany, for instance, out of 
a total area of 133,000,000 acres, 34,000,000, 
or nearly twenty-five per cent, are wooded. 


In France, out of 130,000,000 acres, seven- 
teen per cent are wooded. In the United 
Kingdom, out of 7,000,000 acres, only 3,000,- 
000, or four per cent, are under wood. The 
number of people directly employed in forest 
work in this country is only 16,000, and yet 
the climate and soil of this country are just 
as well adapted for the growth of market- 


able trees as those of the estates of Ger- 
many. 
“Recently we have been favored with a 


striking report of a royal commission, which 
outlines a very comprehensive and _far- 
reaching scheme for planting the wastes of 
this country. The systematic operation 
which the commissioner recommends is a 
gigantic one, and before the government 
can be committed to it in all its details it 
will require very careful consideration by a 
body of experts skilled in forestry. I am 
informed that there is a good deal of pre- 
liminary work which ought to be under- 
taken before the government can_ safely 
begin planting on the large scale indicated 
in that report. 

“T will tell the house what we propose 
to do: There is a certain amount of money, 
not very much, spent in this country in a 
spasmodic kind of way, on what I may call 
the work of national development—in light 
railways, in harbors, in indirect but very 
meager assistance to agriculture. I propose 
to gather all these grants together into one 
national development grant, and to put in 
this year an additional sum of £200,000 for 
these purposes. Legislation will have to be 
introduced, and I will then explain the 
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objects in greater detail, but the grant will 
be used in the promotion of schemes which 
have for their purpose the development of 
the resources of the country. 

“It will include such objects 
tution of schools of forestry, the purchase 
and preparation of land for afforestation, 
the setting up of a number of experimental 
forests upon a large scale, expenditure upon 
scientific research in the interests of agri- 
culture, experimental farms, the improve- 
ment of stock, the equipment of agencies for 
disseminating agricultural struction, the 
encouragement and the promotion of coop- 
eration, the improvement of rural transport 
so as to make markets more accessible, the 
facilitation of all well-considered schemes 
for attracting labor back to the land by 
small holdings or reclamations of wastes. 
Every acre of land brought into a higher 
state of cultivation means more labor of 
healthy and productive character; it means 
more abundant, cheaper and better food for 
the people.” 


as the insti- 
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Women Saving the Big Trees 


There is joy in the heart of the western 
tourist this summer, as well as in the hearts 
of Californians, because the famous Big Trees 
are to be saved from the wanton hand of the 
destroyer. 

For years the destruction of the Big Trees 
has been going on. In 1906 the lumber cut 
of the Big Trees amounted to 8,500,000 feet. 
The oldest living things in the world were 
destroyed for cheap lumber. And while the 
trees were being cut—for a period of years— 
a band of California women, headed by Mrs. 
Lovell White, was making a valiant fight to 
interest the Government in their salvation. 

After repeatedly failing to pass the House, 
a bill was introduced and favorably voted 
upon at the last session. By the bill, which 
was signed by President Roosevelt, the Cala- 
— as National Forest is created, and the 

Big Trees saved for all time. The 500 and 
more California women are justly proud of 
their victory, and Mrs. White, radiant that 
the loved trees will be protected, has won 
their salvation by one of the most unique 
campaigns of lobbying in the history of the 


country.—Ex. 
Ww We 


Fall River to Acquire Woodlands 


State Forester Rane, of Massachusetts, is 
a stanch advocate of the plan advocated by 
the American Civic Association for the es- 
tablishment of municipal forests. Through 
proper forestation of drainage basins and 
sources of water supply, it is urged bv State 
Forester Rane, citizens not only will be edu- 
cated in the advantages of forestry, but a 
source of municipal income will be devel- 
oped. Forester Rane recently drafted a plan 
for Fall River which eventually will mean 
3,000 acres of woodland. 
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New Forest Assistants and Their Work 


Forty-seven young graduates of nine 
American forest schools - have just received 
appointments as forest assistants in the 
United States Forest Service. These men 
have secured their appointments as a result 
of passing the regular civil service examina- 
tion. 

Forest assistants are men who have com- 
pleted their preliminary training for the pro- 
fession of forestry, as the graduates of law 
or medicine have completed theirs, and are 
‘ready to enter upon practical work. 

There is a growing interest in the pro- 
fession of forestry now, and many young 
men are asking how to get into it, and what 
it promises. Gifford Pinchot, United States 
Forester, in an address to the graduating class 
in forestry at Harvard University this year, 
said: 

“The Government and the country need 
more men trained in the knowledge of for- 
estry, and it offers opportunity to make a 
man’s life loom large and to count for much 
among the many phases of human endeavor. 
To be a good forester a man should com- 
bine something of the naturalist with a good 
deal of the business man. To know how to 
use the forest he must be able to study it. 
He must have, therefore, the power of ob- 
servation, a fondness for nature, and the 
ability to penetrate her secrets. He must be 
resourceful, able to stand by himself, will- 
ing to undergo the privations of rough life, 
and capable of commanding the respect of 
rough men, who quickly recognize virility 
and genuineness of character, but will not 
tolerate pretense or the assumption of supe- 
riority. A forester should be sound in mind 
and body, and should make the fullest col- 
lege preparation for the service. This serv- 
ice means a free, vigorous life in the open 
air, and a clear, straight, fine, wholesome, 
manly condition of life.” 


a 
Heliographs to Be Used on National Forests 


Experiments will be made during the sum- 
mer with the standard heliographs which are 
now used in the War Department, for signal- 
ing on the National Forests. One of these 
experiments will be on the Kaniksu National 
ree in Idaho, and the other on the Stanis- 
laus Forest in California. 

It is intended to discover whether these 
instruments will be of use on National For- 
ests to report fires or transmit other 
messages in areas where there is no quick 
method of communication. Easy and quick 
communication to all parts of a forest must 
be had if fire is to be kept down. 

For the administration and protection of 
the 148 National Forests in nineteen states 
and territories and Alaska, the Government 
spent $2,526,098.02, or about one and one- 
half cents an acre for the calendar year 1903. 
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Of this amount $592,169.19 was spent for 
permanent improvements, including the con- 
struction of 3,400 miles of trails, 100 miles of 
wagon roads, 3,200 miles of telephone lines, 
and forty miles of fire lines. 


Berlin Spends $10,000,0CO to Buy a Forest 


Taking the lead of all cities, American and 
European, Berlin is spending vast amounts 
of money in the municipalization of its out- 
skirts, the latest proposal being to acquire for 
$10,000,000 a great forest in the so-called 
Spree district. This is to be developed as 
a park and municipal water-works. Lying 
near the city was a sandy tract of little or 
no use. It was utilized for the disposal of 
sewage and actually transformed into a 
healthful and productive spot. 


wo 
The Biltmore School to Germany 


The report that the Biltmore Forestry 
School will be discontinued with the retire- 
ment of Dr. C. A. Schenck from the for- 
estry department of the Biltmore estate is 
practically confirmed by the news that Doctor 
Schenck will establish the hea adquarters of 
his new school in Germany. * * 

The plans of Doctor Schenck for his 
school are international in their scope. * * * 

Doctor Schenck proposes to continue his 
forestry school, but instead of having a single 
fixed location, his students will have the 
range of the world’s forests. It is his inten- 
tion to locate the principal headquarters of 
the school in Germany, near the Black 
Forest, which is one of the most healthful 
and attractive parts of the empire. The 
school will be located there for six months 
of each year, and for the rest of the year 
will do practical work in the forests of 
Maine, Wisconsin and eastern Tennessee. 

Doctor Schenck has been superintendent of 
the School of Forestry for a period of about 
fifteen years, and the school has become 
noted through his work, as students have 
come from all parts of the country and sev- 
eral foreign countries as well, for courses 
in practical instruction in the splendid Bilt- 
more forests. * * * 


About twenty-five of his students have 
signified their intention of continuing the 
work under his direction, so he conceived 


the idea of a course of practical study and 
research in forestry work in the Black For- 
est, with which he is thoroughly familiar. 

The Biltmore school closes on the Ist of 
November, when Doctor Schenck’s relations 
with the Biltmore estate terminate. About 
the 15th of the month Doctor Schenck will 
leave for Germany with his students. 

The scheme has found great favor with 
the students, who see in it not only a chance 
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to learn forestry on a broader scale than very enthusiastic over their work. Nova 
they can do even in such a field as Biltmore Scotia will make a forest survey of crown 
estate offers, but also an opportunity for lands, and New Brunswick will carry out 
interesting travel while they are studying. the provisions of the public domain act, 
It is understood that Doctor Schenck will which provides for a survey of their 10,000 


name of the Biltmore School of 


school.—A sheville (N. 
we oe 


retain the 
Forestry for his new 


C.) Citizen. 


Forestry in Antioch College 


Prof. J. J. Crumley, of Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio, will give his 
time entirely to forestry inthe future, largely 


with the Ohio State Experiment Station. 
He reports the growing interest in forestry 
in his part of the country as very manifest, 
a_ half af ne now thinking of the subject 
where but one did five years ago. Good 
work is being done among teachers, who 
prove good listeners, thinkers and workers. 
Professor Crumley lectured to several hun- 
dred teachers at Wooster, Ohio, in July. 


Ld 4 yy 
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Forestry Department of University of New 
Brunswick 


Last fall witnessed the establishment of a 


department of forestry in the University of - 


New Brunswick, at Fredericton. 

The course covers four years, the first two 
paralleling closely the engineering course, 
with the addition of work in Botany, Forest 
Botany, and Histology. In the junior year 
courses are given in Dendrology, Silvicul- 
ture, and Forest Mensuration, besides Econ- 
omics, Road Construction, English, etc., and 
Zoology. In the fall term there is field work 
in Surveying, Forest Mensuration, and Silvi- 
culture. A tract of six square miles near 
the university serves for practical work, 
while plenty of room on the college farm is 
afforded for nursery and seed-bed work in 
the spring. In the senior year, courses in 
Lumbering, Technology, etc., will be given. 
The location of the university on the St. John 
River affords admirable facilities for study- 
ing mills and various lumbering operations, 
driving, rafting, etc. The city of Fredericton 
offers a gold medal for the best essay or 
treatise on “Lumbering and Milling Opera- 
tions on the St. John River System.” 

Hon. Chas. E. Oak, manager of the Mira- 
michi Lumber Company, offers to take four 
seniors this year into his lumber camps 
from December to March, paying them wages 
while there, in order that they may learn 
the woods end of the business, and the 
forestry department will give them this prac- 
tical work even at the sacrifice of theoretical 
instruction. Four seniors and probably eight 
or ten juniors will take the work this year. 

The prospects for building up a forestry 
department in the university are good, and 
the interest in forest preservation through- 
out the province is encouraging. The stu- 
dents have organized a forestry club, and are 
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Utilizing Zurich's Experience 


There are in New Hampshire 800,000 acres 
of land once cultivated, but now abandoned 
to brush, and the state forestry commission 
is trying to devise some means to get con- 
trol of these wastes. If this can be done, 
the land will be planted in trees, the ex- 
pense of “taking up” and forestation to be 
met by a long-term bond issue. It is argued 
that the investment would prove very profit- 
able thirty or forty years hence. In sup- 
port of the proposition the example of 
Zurich, Switzerland, is cited. The people of 
Zurich some years back, finding themselves 
without the timber necessary for building 
and other purposes, took over certain aban- 
doned and denuded lands and planted them 
with trees. The former barrens are now 
among the most valuable assets of the city, 
yielding as they do a net profit of $15 per 
acre a year. The Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican, in discussing the New Hampshire 
movement, says New Hampshire is not the 
only state that should consider the question 
involved. And so say we. The question of 
making denuded forest areas and barrens 
vield a revenue is a practical one in Vir- 
ginia to which it is to be hoped the next 
general assembly will give earnest attention. 


—Richmond (Va.) Leader. 
wow 
Legislation in Minnesota 


Prof. Samuel B. Green has written Con- 
SERVATION as follows: 

Our legislature passed a new forest-fire 
law, which is very much superior to our old 
law. It requires, among other things, the 
burning of slashings, gives us a patrol sys- 
tem in dry seasons, and requires county 
attorneys to prosecute violators of the law, 
making it a misdemeanor not to do so; it 
increases the appropriation from $11,000 to 
$19,000 per year. It passed a bill submit- 
ting to the people an amendment to the con- 
stitution whereby one-fifteenth of a mill tax 
should be used for the support of forestry. 
This would, under present valuations, bring 
in about $80,000 per year; but, as the valua- 
tion is increasing all the time, it will not be 
long before it will be doubled. A perma- 
nent appropriation of this kind would be a 
great thing for forestry, as it would permit 
of our planning ahead for a long series of 
years. It established a new reserve of 2,700 
acres for the University of Minnesota, about 
two miles from Cloquet, which is one of the 
most important lumber milling centers of this 
section. By cooperation with the United 
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States Government and the lumber companies 
this land can be obtained for about $10,000. 
It also appropriated $2,500 per year to care 
for the same. It provided an appropriation 
of $4,000 per year for the support of the for- 
est school, $5,000 per year for student labor 
on the forest reserves, and $1,500 per year 
for creosoting wood and similar experi- 
ments. For Itasca Park, which is the large 
reserve connected with the forest school of 
the University of Minnesota, it appropri- 
ated $10,000 for a new road, and $14,500 
for maintenance and repairs, making the 
total appropriation for the support of the 
School of Forestry and the reserves con- 
nected with it $55,500. It also passed a bill 
authorizing the Forestry Board to accept a 
donation of 3,200 acres of land from the 


Pine Tree Lumber Co., together with all 
the hardwoods, and all the pine, spruce, 
cedar and balsam under eight inches in 


diameter, in consideration for “which all their 
timber over eight inches in diameter shall 
be free from taxes for a period not exceed- 
ing ten years. An amen dment to the consti- 
tution was also passed, and as a result will 
be submitted to the people, exempting tim- 
ber lands from taxation. 


Minnesota Out of Conservation Plans 


None will find fault with Governor John- 
son for his refusal to appoint a conservation 
commission for Minnesota at the present 
time. The legislature failed to make pro- 
vision for any such commission, and, while 
there are men who would serve gladly with- 
out personal compensation, the preliminary 
work would entail a considerable expense, 
for which no appropriation is available. 

The situation is most unfortunate. Prac- 
tically all of the states of the Nation have 
joined in the general conservation movement, 
admittedly one of the most important that 
has been advanced in this country. Each 
state is making a study and survey of its 
timber, mineral and coal lands, considering 
its waterways and water-power possibilities, 
and preparing to cooperate with the Federal 
Government in the work of conserving and 
developing these resources for the benefit of 
the people of the individual states and of the 
whole Nation. When the time comes for 
active work on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in placing its conservation program 
into effect, the states that have done most 
in the preliminary work will be the largest 
sharers in the distribution of Federal funds 
in aid of the general movement. Minnesota 
need not expect the Federal Government to 
do anything for the state until the state does 
something for itself. The question of con- 
servation of state resources will be one of 
the live issues for consideration by the next 
legislature—St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch. 
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Railroads for Conservation 


A plan by which the railroads are to take 
part in the conservation movement is an- 
nounced as the outgrowth of conferences and 
correspondence between representatives of 
the carriers and the joint committee on con- 
servation. Preliminary negotiations on the 
part of the railroads have been conducted 
by representatives of the American Railway 
E -nginee ring and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. Attention was also given to the sub- 
ject of conservation at the recent meeting of 
the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association, at Atlantic City, N. J. The great 
quantities of timber, iron and coal used by the 
transportation lines are the bond of interest 
between them and the conservationists. 

The plan as outlined provides for a sys- 
tematic arrangement by which the committee 
on conservation is to give the railroads sug 
gestions as to the most practical method of 
putting conservation policies into effect. The 
railway men agree to carry out these sug- 
gestions. The conservation authorities have 
submitted a plan, which is now in the hands 
of A. S. Baldwin, chief engineer of the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad, who in a letter to the 
conservation committee says: 

“On account of the wide areas traversed by 
the railroads and the great consumption by 
them of timber and fuel, with their enormous 
use of iron and steel products, it is believed 
that the most effectual assistance of the 
American Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance of Way Association can be in directing 
the attention of railroad officials to the ex- 
cessive wastefulness in the present methods 
of production of timber and fuel, and the 
great importance of introducing economies 
in their use and consumption; also to the im- 
portance of economizing in the use of iron 
and steel products and the possibilities of 
preservation by protective coatings and other- 
wise.” 

With this end in view, the railroad con- 
servation committee has asked for specific 
suggestions as to the best methods that 
should be used by railroads in the prevention 
and control of forest fires. The conserva- 
tion committee has presented an outline for 
this work, and with it a statement showing 
the enormous loss of lumber through forest 
fires every year—Norwich (Conn.) Record 


The railroads also ask information regard- 
ing possible economies through use of treated 
ties, the desirability of by-product ovens in 
coal territory, the species of trees railroads 
might profitably plant, the gain through sub- 
stitution of sawed for hewed ties, and the 
prolongation of life of steel and iron in 
bridges. The railroads will also investigate 
and report to the joint committee on the pos- 
sibility of substituting other materials for ties 
and timber. 
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High Water in the Missouri Valley 


For ten days and more following July 4, res- 
idents in the Missouri River valley experi- 
enced floods. The following are comparative 
river stages and high-water records: 


THE RIVER STAGES 


Feet 
Missouri River, 8 a. m., July 13........ 27.0 
Kaw Rivet; 0 @ mi, JU Bgeccs csccews:s 23.9 


PAST HIGH WATER RECORDS AT KANSAS CITY 


Missouri Kaw 


Feet Feet 
In 1903, May 31 and June I.. 35.0 37.6 
PO I0s, VOI. «occ wernsoneve 27.5 27.5 
Ti: 100K: TURE. TS sc see ceeeiwns 29.5 20.5 


The floods are attributed to snow melting 
in the mountains, followed by rains. 

Following are dispatches published by the 
Kansas City Star of July 14: 

One thousand persons were driven from 
their homes, and many thousands of dollars’ 
damage done Saturday morning by a flood 
in Perry Creek, a small stream which sepa- 
rates the east and west sides of Sioux City, 
Iowa. A cloudburst north of Sioux City is 
believed to have been the cause. 

Five years ago Ottawa, Kans., had its 
greatest flood, and confidently set the mark 
high above any possibility of future flood 
conditions. At noon last Thursday the town 
gazed upon a flood more than a foot beyond 
the previous record. The Marais des Cygnes 
River stood at thirty-seven feet at the Main 
Street gauge. Of the bridge itself, only the 
upper framework was visible. 

Communication between North and South 
Ottawa was cut off by a channel half a mile 
wide, through which sweeps a millrace which 
even a skilled boatman could scarcely cross. 

Estimates on the number of homeless fami- 
lies were necessarily guesswork. Sections 
never before reached by floods were tenant- 
less now, swept by wastes of muddy water. 
Schoolhouses and churches were filled with 
refugees. A swift current four feet in depth 
sweeps through the Santa Fe Union Station. 
The Missouri Pacific Station is in the center 
of a sea. Railroad traffic is abandoned, and 
only extensive i 1irs to tracks and yards can 
reestablish it. Freight and baggage have 
been removed to high ground 

Thirty persons, including guests, were in 
the upper floors of the Marsh Hotel, through 
which a deep current flowed. Food supplies 
reached them by boat service. 

Osawatomie, the scene of John Brown’s 
exploits, was almost an island. 

Rescued by boats across more than a mile 
wide expanse of swift flood waters of the 
Marais des Cygnes River, 300 passengers on 
the Santa Fe train No. 5, westbound from 
Kansas City, experienced late Wednesday 
afternoon ail the thrills of a rescue from a 
wreck at sea. 

Water was running three feet deep in the 
center of Marion, Kans., Tuesday afternoon, 


due to a four-inch rain above the town on 
the Cottonwood River. 

At Pattonsburg, Mo., Big Creek and Grand 
River came together. Heavy rains caused 
the two streams to become lakes — 
banks or channel. Tuesday night, July 6, 
the water rose so rapidly that almost before 
the people were aware water was coming 
through the doors of their homes. Few per- 
sons thought of the possibility of a flood 
and few made preparations in the way of 
food supplies. 

Wednesday morning found Pattonsburg 
surrounded by three miles of water, which 
rose steadily until it reached the second 
floors of stores and dwellings, driving many 
people to the roofs. Rain added to the suf- 
ferings of the people exposed. Three hun- 
dred men, women and children found shel- 
ter on the second floor and in the attic of the 
school building. 

At its height the water was from five to 
eight feet deep in the streets of Pattonsburg. 

George Palmer, a harness maker, who had 
set out on foot to visit neighboring towns, 
was drowned. His body has been recovered. 

Several hundred persons rendered home- 
less and property loss estimated at three- 
fourths of a million dollars are the result of 
a flood which swept through the heart of 
Springfield late Wednesdav night, July 7. 

The Missouri River Valley was a vast 
lake, and the loss to crops was great. 

The Chicago and Alton, the Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas, and the river route of the 
Missouri Pacific to Jefferson City were en- 
tirely out of commission. The Chicago and 
Alton and Katy tracks were under fourteen 
inches to five feet of water in the valley to 
Jefferson City. 

At Rich Hill, Mo., the river Marais de 
Cygnes was five miles wide. 

The Grand River at Chillicothe, Mo., was 
more than twelve miles wide on July 8. 

Trenton, Mo., on July 7, was on an island 
and entirely cut off from all railroad or other 
communication. Early Wednesday morning 
there came down Grand River and tributaries 
the greatest flood in the history of that 
stream, covering all the lowlands and doing 
property damage estimated at half a million 
dollars. A water-spout sent the rise down 
the stream like a tidal wave, and few of 
those in lowlands were able to escape. Men 
were busy with boats all day, rescuing ref- 
ugees from treetops. No lives were lost. 


we owe oye 
America's Greatness 


Ambassador Jusserand, of France, said re- 
cently: 

“The farther west I travel the more as- 
tonishment I have over the greatness of the 
United States. If the people of France had 
such rivers as are in the West they would 
dam them all and allow none of the water 
to go to waste. Irrigation is a great thing, 
especially for the western part of America.” 
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With this may be coupled M. Jusserand’s 
famous declaration, “It is an absolute prin- 
ciple: No forests, no waterways * * * If 
the Mississippi is the ‘Father of Waters,’ the 
forest is the father of the Mississippi.” 


a a 
Conservation of Water-power and Public Lard 


It will be recalled that Taft recently calied 
down Secretary of the Interior Ballinger for 
revoking orders of Roosevelt withdrawing 
lands from speculative land-grabbers. There 
is no doubt that a water-power trust in the 
West is working hard to get possession of 


the water-power of the upper Missouri 
River. Taft will protect the consumer 
rather than the man who consumes the 


country’s resources. It is understood that 
Pinchot, with the assistance of other experts, 
has drawn up a plan for a general control 
of water-power including the proper royalty 
companies shall pay the Nation for use of 
water-power. In Europe governments have 
invoked the Roosevelt safeguards. Taft 
will stand for the consumer.—Lewiston (Me.) 
Journal. 


we Me 
Irrigation Desired for Eastern States 


On June 23 the American Seed Growers’ 
Association met at Niagara Falls, N. Y. The 
special committee appointed to inquire into 
the irrigation situation presented a_ report 
recommending irrigation in the Eastern 
States. So successful has the scheme proven 
in the West that the seed men are desirous 
of testing it extensively along the Atlantic 
coast. 

* x * * * 


Burnett Landreth, of Bristol, Pa., advanced 
a novel idea in his paper on “Irrigation of 
Old Eastern Farms.” He pointed out that 
the Government had spent some $14,000,000 
for developing irrigation systems in Califor- 
nia, Nevada and Arizona, changing their 
former arid wastes to flowering gardens. It 
was high time, Mr. Landreth thought, that 
some attention was given to the farms of the 
Eastern States. In times of drought, he said, 
the eastern farmer suffered to such an 
extent as to make his fruitful years hardly 
balance the loss of dry years. A system of 
irrigation reservoirs from Maine to Florida 
would insure the farmers against loss from 
droughts. As a beginning, he suggested that 
the Government appropriate $70,000, with 
which to buy a farm of about 100 acres near 
Washington, in charge of the Department of 
Agriculture, as an “irrigation kindergarten.” 

The expense of establishing such a system 
along the Atlantic coast, he said, would be 
great, but it would pay tenfold on the invest- 
ment. In the West the water for the irriga- 
tion ditches is had from the mountains, grav- 
ity being the power. In the East it would be 
necessary to establish pumping plants at great 
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cost. But only some such plan would make 
farming in the East profitable to-day —New 
York Commercial. 
w 
Progress in Reclamation Work 


The big dam on the Belle Fourche irri- 
gation project, South Dakota, contains ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 cubic yards of mate- 
rial. When completed this dam will be one 
of the largest earth embankments in the 
world, and will poset about 1,700,000 cubic 
yards of material. 


The project presents .a most imposing 
scene. Eleven trains of ten cars each loaded 
with dirt are constantly in view. As _ the 


earth is dumped on top of the embankment it 
is sprinkled and rolled with heavy rollers. 
The dam is now seventy feet high and 6,200 
feet long. A great change has taken place 
in the valley since the initiation of Govern- 
ment work. From a region given over al- 
most wholly to stock raising, with individual 
holdings as high as 1,000 acres, the valley is 
being transformed to a thickly-settled com- 
munity. New settlers, principally from the 
Mississippi Valley, are coming in steadily. 
This is one of the best opportunities in the 
Northwest to secure a farm at a reasonable 
price. Land can be bought at from $15 to 
$35 per acre. A new creamery has just been 
opened, and all lines of business in the town 
of Belle Fourche are increasing in volume. 

The progress of settlement on the Sun 
River and Huntley projects, Montana, is 
most satisfactory. Many of the new entry- 
men have been induced to go to these sec- 
tions by former neighbors who settled there. 
Thousands of shade and fruit trees have been 
set out at the demonstration farms, and the 
good example is being followed by the 
farmers, who are planting sufficient numbers 
to insure plenty of shade. 

The schools throughout the Huntley proj- 
ect are well attended. Consequent upon the 
heavy settlement around Simms on the Sun 
River project, a large number of children 
of school age have come to that vicinity, and 
active steps are being taken toward the es- 
tablishment of a school at that point. A two- 
xoom building will soon be erected, and ar- 
rangements will also be made for a school at 
Fort Shaw. The grading of the streets is 
adding much to the general appearance of 
the towns. Stores and other business houses 
are being erected. At Huntley a skimming 
plant, which is to be operated in connection 
with the Billings creamery, is ready for op- 
eration. 

One hundred eighty men were’ em- 
ployed during May at Laguna Dam, Yuma 
irrigation project, California-Arizona, Sixty 
of these men were at work on the Arizona 
side of the river excavating for the canal 
and protecting the bank below the mouth of 
the sluiceway. The walls and bottom of 
the canal heading were also concreted. On 
the California side the crew was engaged in 
canal excavation with the steam shovel, the 
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product being used to blanket the reserva- 
tion levee and to protect the banks below the 
sluiceway. The dam has since been com- 
pleted. 

In July a flood of 150,000 second-feet 
passed over it. Both the dam and the levees 
which for miles protect the bottom lands 
held their own. this fact confirms the judg- 
ment of the officials that the Colorado River 
could be controlled and the bottom lands 
protected from floods, and irrigated. 

The Laguna dam is patterned after weirs 
which have been successfully operated on 
erratic rivers of the Old World for half : 
century, and the levees are of the type which 
experience on the Mississippi River during 
the past sixty years has proved to be the 


best. 

During June the contractors laid 14,000 
cubic yards of masonry on the Roosevelt 
dam, Salt River irrigation project, Arizona. 


The masonry was all laid on the south side 
of the gap through which the water is still 
flowing from the reservoir. The south end 
of this part of the dam is at an elevation of 
169 feet. Near the gap the elevation is 135 
feet. The water in the reservoir is 110 feet 
deep. The Government cement mill was 
operated twenty-five days, burning 11,500 
barrels and grinding 12,000 barrels of ce- 
ment. The south canal is completed and 
work is being pushed on the eastern canal. 
Work is progressing favorably in concreting 
the sluicing tunnel 

The Gunnison Tunnel, Uncompahgre Val- 
ley irrigation project, Colorado, was ad- 
vanced 510 feet during June, and but sixty 
feet then remained to be excavated between 
oe ei There was a great scarcity of 
labor and the heavy ground in the tunnel 
required timbering in both headings. The 
daily flow of water remained practically con- 
stant, amounting to 1,126,000 gallons in the 
east portal and 3,400,000 gallons at west 
portal. Sixty-five feet of concrete lining 
were placed in the tunnel and the concrete 
portal at the west end was built and 200 feet 
of concrete lining placed in the portal cut. 
The flow of water in both the Uncompahgre 
and Gunnison rivers during the month at- 
tained the greatest volume of which record 
has been made. 

The tunnel has since been cut through; 
the workmen met and shook hands. 

A contract has been entered into by the 
project engineer of the North Platte proj- 
ect, Nebraska-Wyoming, on behalf of the 
Government and the Platte Valley Tele- 
phone Company for telephone service in con- 
nection with the North Platte project for a 
period of six years, from July 1, 1909, to 
July 1, 1915, in continuation of an existing 
contract which expired July 1, 1909. Twenty- 
five telephones are provided for in the con- 
tract, besides two exchanges and other 
services. 

The Secretary of the Interior has ap- 
proved a contract entered into by F. E. 
Weymouth on behalf of the United States 
with the Nampa-Meridian Irrigation District 
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and the Payette-Boise Water Users’ Associa- 
tion, which provides for the use by the Gov- 
ernment of the canals and laterals of the 
Nampa-Meridian Irrigation District in the 
reclamation of certain lands belonging to 
the Payette-Boise project, Idaho, and for the 
adjustment of expenses of operation and 
maintenance of the canals and laterals be- 
tween the respective parties 

The United States is given the right to 
enlarge or extend the existing canals or lat- 
erals of the Nampa-Meridian Irrigation Dis- 
trict, the title to all enlargements or exten- 
sions to vest in the United States. 

The lands involved consist of about 50,000 
boundaries of the 


acres lying within the 
above-named irrigation district and below 
their canal. 
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Five Billions for Development 


Mr. Arthur Hooker, secretary of the board 
of control of the National Irrigation Con- 
gress, will present a resolution for the ap- 
proval by that organization at its seventeenth 
session in Spokane, August 9g to 14, memori- 
alizing Congress to issue three per cent gold 
bonds running 100 years, to the amount of 
$5,000,000,000, or as much thereof as may be 
necessary, for the following specific purposes: 

One billion dollars for drainage of over- 
flowed and swamp lands, thus reclaiming an 
area equal to 100,000 square miles. 

One billion dollars for the reclamation by 
irrigation of 40,000,000 acres of arid and 
semi-arid lands, now partly or wholly waste. 

One billion dollars to construct and im- 
prove deep waterways, to develop thousands 
of miles of territory now without adequate 
transportation facilities. 

One billion dollars for good roads and na- 
tional highways, for the lack of which the 
loss to the farm area of the United States is 
approximately $500,000,000 annually. 

One billion dollars for forest protection, 
reforestation and conservation of the forest 
resources, thus assuring timber and lumber 
supplies for centuries to come 

Says Mr. Hooker, in explaining the plan: 
“Congress will not be asked to appropriate a 
penny. The returns from the improvements 
would pay off the bonds. The Government 
would simply act as a banker, as it does now 
for the various irrigation projects. The bond 
issue would provide ample funds as required 
to carry out the work in the several divi- 
sions, at the same time giving the best pos- 
sible collateral to those investing in these 
securities. Government figures bear out the 
statement that there is enough good land 
overflowed in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Maine to make an area as 
large as the state of Missouri, or more than 
44,000,000 acres, while in the eastern, cen- 
tral and western states there is more than 
as much more, or about 100,000,000 acres in 
all. At a conservative estimate of $25 an 
acre, the sale of this reclaimed land would 
justify the expenditure of $2,500,000,000, or 
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150 per cent more than is required to drain 
it. This land would support from 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 population. Approximately 40,- 
000,000 acres of lands in western and south- 
western states are adapted to irrigation, 
which, if reclaimed at an average cost of $25 
an acre, would be worth not less than $200 
an acre, or a total of $8,000,000,000, and pro- 
vide homes for more than 8,000,000 persons. 
The economic value of irrigation cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents, but crops of 
from $500 to $1,000 an acre are not rare in 
the irrigated districts. There are already 
14,000,000 acres under irrigation, and the 
Reclamation Service estimates it will have re- 
claimed 2,000,000 acres, at a cost not exceed- 
ing $70,000,000, before the close of 1911. The 
construction and improvement of the deep 
waterways required to provide better and 
cheaper transportation facilities is, I believe, 
a 100 per cent investment, from the fact that 
two-thirds of the bulky freight could be 
shipped by water routes, at a cost to the ship- 
per of not more than one-sixth the present 
rail rates. The importance of this becomes 
apparent when it is remembered that the food 
question is becoming a world problem. It is 
estimated that the average annual loss from 
poor roads is 76 cents an acre, while the 
average increase resulting from improving 
all public roads is 

“The value of our forests was never bet- 
ter appreciated than to-day. Within the arid 
and semi-arid portions of the Western States 
nearly 124,000,000 acres are covered with 
woodland, of value for fuel, fence posts and 
other purposes essential to the success of the 
farmer. There also 97,000,000 acres cov- 
ered with heavy forests having commercial 
value for timber and logs. Reforestation 
and conservation of these vast resources are 
necessary to provide future generations with 
timber and lumber supplies.” 


ye oe ug 
Five Billions for Irrigation 


Somebody is shocked because the advocates 
of irrigation by the National Government 
suggest spending five billions within a few 
years, putting water on dry, desert land. One 
brilliant paragraph writer says: “Only five 
billions! The national irrigators are too shy. 
Make it a hundred!” 

Yes, make it a hundred billions, by all 
means, if that amount is required for irriga- 
tion, and if the country in the centuries ahead 
can spare it—which it can. 

No money can be spent more wisely than 
the money spent to supply water, fertility and 
crops to soil dry and useless without the 
water. 

Five billions seems like a good deal of 
money, but it isn’t very much if it is well 
spent. ‘The nation that can talk glibly about 
piling up battle-ships, instruments of death, 
at ten millions apiece; the nation that can 
give that fortune of a thousand millions to 
an individual; the nation that can spend 
millions for whisky that ruins the brain and 
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* the body—can well afford to spend billions 


on irrigation, which is the improvement of 
the earth. 

The greatest source of wealth that we 
know is water. The water is drawn up from 
the salt ocean, scattered over the land by the 
clouds. The rain pours into the Great Lakes. 
And this water, worth many times five bil- 
lions, rushes out into the ocean, where it is 
lost, taking with it through the mouth of 
the Mississippi and other great rivers the 
valuable soil worth many millions more. 

Before the waters of our lakes and rivers 
run back to the ocean human _ ingenuity 
should take all that is needed to scatter over 
the dry fields. Even the fields that we call 
fertile need more water, and ought to have it. 

Farmers impoverish themselves paying 
thirty and forty dollars a ton for fertilizer. 
But the fertilizer without the water is use- 
less, and with irrigation the water would not 
cost half a cent a ton. 

When the Government spends its millions 
and billions on irrigation it will be doing the 
real work of the human race on this earth. 
Our work here is to develop the earth, make 
it into a beautiful park, fertile, every inch 
irrigated and cultivated—a park in which. hu- 
man beings may live together in peace and 
plenty, in harmony and —— 

This work is going to be done, and the 
advocates of irrigation help it along. The 
day will come when not a dollar will be spent 
for a rifle, a bullet, a battle-ship or a lawyer. 
Emulation will replace competition every- 
where. Contests between men will be con- 
tests of the mind, each struggling, not to help 
himself, but to help the whole of humanity 
by adding to the wealth and knowledge of 
the race. 

This rich country, with its great lakes, its 
enormous fortunes, its vast tracts of land 
that need irrigation. and that will repay irri- 
gation with ten dollars for one, ought to lead 
in the task of beautifying this earth. 

The people of France, after the war with 
Germany, were condemned to pay a fine of 
five thousand millions of francs to Prussia. 
The sum was raised by the French people, 
not only once, but fourteen times over. 

France, a small nation, at the end of a dis 
astrous war, was ready with fourteen billions 
of dollars to pay a war debt. 

Would it be such a horrible thing for this 
country to raise five billions of dollars to pay 
part of man’s debt to this earth that supports 
us?—Boston American. 


Bond Issues for River Improvements 


“One of the most vital questions of the 
hour, and in some particulars the most vital, 
eliminating tariff revision from consideration, 
is the question, ‘How will Congress meet the 
demands for improving and maintaining the 
waterways of the U nited States?’ ” 

This statement was made by Representa- 
tive Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Bartholdt sid: 
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“T have seen the movement for a water- 
way bond issue grow from a tiny thing to an 
almost national demand.” It has been and 
is the practise of Congress to first provide 
for all the legitimate needs of the Govern 
ment, and then, if anything is left, to set it 
aside for waterways, public buildings and so 
forth. If all the revenues are needed for the 
regular expenses of the national household, 
it is the doubtful privilege of the friends ot 
internal improvements to hold the bag. 1 
venture to say that if the Government is to 
enter upon a policy of favoring systematic 
internal improvements, a regular annual 
budget should be provided for that purpose, 
the same as for the army and navy and all 
other departments. 

“An issue of two or three per cent bonds 
to the amount of $500,000,000, to be distrib- 
uted over a period of, say, ten years, will 
suffice to complete all great waterway pro- 
jects whose improvement has received the 
official recommendation of the United States 
engineer corps, and will forever solve the 
problem of the permanent improvement of 
our great waterways. 

“I am well aware of the existing preju- 
dice in some sections against an issue of 
bonds in time of peace, but that prejudice 
does not exist in the district which I have 
the honor to represent. This prejudice would 
be justified if the Government proposed to 
mortgage the future in order to meet its 
running expenses. But in the contemplated 
waterway-bond issue an extraordinary ex- 
penditure would be made, with a return for 
every dollar, and with all the guaranties of a 
permanent investment for the lasting benefit 
of the present as well as future generations.” 
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The River as a Carrier 


John Callan O’Laughlin gives an interest- 
ing summary of the report of the board of 
engineers appointed to investigate the matter 
of a fourteen-foot channel between the Lakes 
and the Gulf. 

This report, be it remembered, finds that 
the plan is feasible, but recommends against 
it. The report stated, as we remember, that 
$150,000,000 would be required to put four- 
teen feet from New Orleans to Chicago, and 
$5,000,000 a year would be needed to main- 
tain it. In these days of rapid development 
the commission felt that these figures would 
show the plan to be futile. 

It we were to get fourteen feet from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans it would be equal to all 
the freight a six-track railway could haul. 
And a six-track railway between Chicago 
and New Orleans would cost ,probably, 
$400,000,000.. The $5,000,000 for upkeep is 
a bagatelle. The Illinois Central spends more 
than that amount for the upkeep of its lines 
from Cairo to New Orleans. 

In order to secure the benefits of cheap 
transportation by water, more is necessary 
than merely a channel. The railroads of 
this country, like the railroads of Germany, 
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France, and England, will eventually come 
to that condition where certain heavy mate- 
rial cannot be hauled by them at a profit. 
In these countries coal, rock, lime, salt, wood, 
cement, and brick are hauled by barges 


through canals or on rivers 

leavy structural iron is hauled on the 
rivers for the reason that cars in England 
are not made for the transportation of this 
heavy material. 

There is established in these countries, as 
it were, a community of interest between 
railroads and river transporting companies. 
Switch-yards are established on every water- 
front. The unloading of boats is done by 
electrical machinery, and the transferring to 
cars is done in the same way 

There is a public warehouse at every 
water-front in these countries, and goods are 
carried by machinery into these warehouses 
and are distributed. 

The time will come in this country when 
the conditions will force traffic into the 
water, and this is the main reason why the 
continued work of the improvement of the 
rivers should be pushed.—Memphis Commer- 
cial-A ppeal. 

Ww We 


The Lesson of the Soo" 


That the loss in a single year from the 
discontinuance of the operation of the canals 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario, 
would amount to between $300,000,000 and 
$400,000,000 in added freights alone, is a fact 
developed since the recent temporary loss of 
control of the waters of the Canadian canal 
at that point. The engineers of the War 
Department furnish the figures which make 
it possible to reckon this loss and, incident- 
ally, to throw a strong light on the value 
to the country of such aids to commerce as 
these canals. 

St. Mary’s River connects lakes Superior 
and Huron and around its falls are built the 


canals. That on the Canadian side has one 
lock, while the American canal has two 
locks, side by side. A vessel jammed its 


way through the Canadian lock on June 9 
and the torrents followed it and became 
uncontrollable. For two weeks the engineers 
of two nations were puzzled as to the manner 
of shutting off that flow; but the feat was 
finally accomplished. 

But before this had been done the ques- 
tion was raised as to what would be the 
result if the onrush could not be stopped and 
a similar accident happened on the Amer 
ican side. The answer as to freight advances 
was given in exact figures by Government 
engineers who for years have kept tab on 
the freight that passes through these canals, 
but the damage to business generally is be- 
yond computation. The freight accustomed 
to these water-rates would have had to go 
by rail and would have cost, on the basis 
of the figures for 1907, $364,000,000, whereas 
bv water the cost would he but $38,000,000. 
These actual figures comp‘led by the Govern- 
ment engineers show that freight hauled by 
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rail that year cost nine and one-half times 
as much as that handled by boat on the 
Lakes. The prosperity of all that region trib- 
utary to the Lakes has been developed be- 
cause of these rates and depends upon them 
for its continuance. 

There is before Congress the proposal to 
adopt a policy for the improvement of all 
the waterways of the country that offers un- 
questioned possibilities, and a consequent car- 
rying of the favorable freight rates of the 
Great Lakes to many sections of the coun- 
try. A joint commission has been appointed 
by Congress and instructed to report how 
this may be done. The report will be sub- 
mitted to the next Congress and action on 
the part of that body is expected to follow. 

The question that most worries the legis- 
lative body is the matter of financing so 
monstrous an undertaking. In an attempt to 
solve this riddle the advocates of waterways 
have come to the conclusion that there is 
but one answer—the issuance of bonds. They 
cite the fact that the Panama Canal is being 
actually built upon this basis and that all 
private enterprise, such as railroad building, 
is always accomplished in this way. In fact, 
there is no other way of accomplishing so 
great a task, and further, the benefit is chiefly 
to posterity, and posterity should help pay for 
it. These men are enthusiasts, and hold that 
if the cheap rates offered by water trans- 
portation are ever to be extended to the 
people the work should be done now. Among 
the people none are found who are not will 
ing to accept these low rates. 


Mount Pocono Mec ting of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association 


The summer meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association was held as advertised 
at the Pocono Manor, near Mt. Pocono, 
Monroe Co., Pa. July 7-9. Among the 
features was an address by Dr. J. Roth- 
rock on “Desolate Pennsylvania.” 


Mw ow ow 
Forest Conference in the White Mountains 


A forest conference will be held in the 
White Mountains under the auspices of the 
Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests, at Mt. Pleasant House, Bretton 
Woods, N. H., Tuesday evening, August 3, 
and Wednesday, August 4. 

The following bodies will meet in connec 
tion with the conference: The directors of 
the American Forestry Association, the state 
foresters of the Northeastern States, and 
the New Hampshire State Forestry Commis- 
sion. 

The Society of New 


for the Protection 


Hampshire Forests will hold its eighth an- 
nual meeting at this time. 
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Following is the program: 

First Session, TUESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 3 
Hon. Frank W. Rotttns, Presiding 
8:15. Sonate Pathetique, No. 8...Beethoven 
Miss Selma L. Stahl. 

8:30. “Forest Conditions in the Adirondack 
and Catskill Reserves, with Special Ref- 
erence to Reforestation” (illustrated 
by lantern photographs), Mr. James S. 
Whipple, State Forest Commissioner, 

New York. 

SeconpD SESSION, WEDNESDAY MorNING 
9:30. The eighth annual meeting of the 

Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests. Report of the for- 
ester; report of the treasurer; election 
of officers. 

“The Forestry Work of the Women’s 
Clubs,” Mrs. Joseph Stenifeld, Forestry 
Chairman State Federation. 

. Conference with the Directors of the 
American Forestry Association, opened 
by a discussion of “The Timber and 
Stone Act, and the Appalachian Bill,” 
Mr. George H. Maxwell, of Chicago, 
Executive Chairman of the National Ir- 
rigation Association. (Of Mr. Max- 
well’s work in connection with the irri- 
gation bill, Mr. Joseph Cannon said: 
“We had to get out of the way of the 
steam engine.’’) 
11:40. “The Grover Cleveland Memorial 
Road in Tamworth, N. H.,” Dr. John 
H. Finley, President of the University 
of the City of New York. (President 
Cleveland established the first National 
Forests. ) 

THIRD SEssION, WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

2:30. Conference with the State Foresters, 
opened by a discussion of the New For- 
estry Law in New Hampshire, by Mr. 
Robert P. Bass, President of the State 
Forestry Commission. 

Other topics: “Forest Fire Patrol and 
the Mountain-top Observatories in 
Maine;” “The Proper Scope of a State 
Forest Service,” the Forest Commis- 
sioner of Maine, Mr. Edgar E. Ring: 
the State Forester of Vermont, Mr. 
Austin F. Hawes; the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association. 
Mr. Edwin A. Start, and others, will 
take part. 

FourtH Session, WEDNESDAY EVENING 

“Forest Conditions in the White Mountains,” 
illustrated by lantern photographs; Mr. 
Philip W. Ayres. 


we 
Forestry Legislation in Pennsylvania 


Forest Leaves for June contains a two- 
page resume of Pennsylvania’s new forestry 
legislation. 

R., 13, authorizes the department of 
forestry to grow young trees po distribute 
them to those who will plant and care for 
them 
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H. R., 147, is designed to create a system 
of fire wardens, these to suppress and pre 
vent forest fires on woodlots and wild lands; 
$50,000 appropriated. 

H. R., 159, provides that, within certain 
all forest reserves shall be sub- 
acre 


limitations, 
ject to an annual charge of 2 cents per 
for school purposes. 

R., 175, is designed to protect trees 
growing by roadsides and within road limits, 
and provides penalties for injuring or de- 
stroying trees. 

H. R., 253, permits the acquisition of for- 
est or other suitable lands by municipalities 


for the purpose of establishing municipal 
forests. 
H. R., 542, appropriates $374,500 for the 


department of forestry. 

H. R., 553, appropriates $20,000 for salaries 
of instructors, stationery, maintenance, etc., 
and sr, 000 to equip laboratory. 

H. R., 557, sets aside $100,000 for the pur- 
chase _ lands for forest reserves, and 
$100,000 for a similar purpose for the fiscal 
year beginning June 1, 1909, and an equal 
amount for the fiscal year following. 

The following measures were defeated: 

H. R., 226, to regulate the management 
of timberlands in Pennsylvania for the pur- 
pose of preventing floods and droughts, con- 
serving water supply, and securing favorable 
conditions of water-flow. 

H. R., 228, for purchase and distribution of 
tree seeds. 

H. R., 244, to protect privately-owned 
woodlands from fire, theft, and other damage. 

R., 257, providing for the protection of 
the state forest reserves. 

H. R., 286, transferring to the department 
of forestry the control and management of 
all public highways not improved state high- 
ways bordering on or lying within state for- 
est reserves. 

H. R., 383, designed to establish auxiliary 
forest reserves, and punish violations. 

H. R., 386, to provide for taxation of 
auxiliary forest reserves. 

R., 469, to increase privileges of for- 
estry reservation commission in leasing rights 
of way, lands for water-power plants, em- 
ploying forest rangers, ete. 

H. R., 813, appropriating $3.500 for the 
purchase of herbarium and library belonging 
to Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock. 

H. R., 826, appropriating $15,000 to estab- 
lish recreation camps in forest reserves. 


Me we 
Progress in New Hampshire 


Mr. Philip W. Ayres, forester for the So- 
ciety for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, writes: 

“We have just passed a new law which 
brings us into the line of the progressive 
states in having a state forester who works 
in connection with the state forestry com- 
mission of three unpaid members. We have 
revised our forest-fire laws so that they are 
excellent, as nearly complete as those in the 
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on 


Our new state for- 


other progressive states. é 
follows: 


made up as 


estry commission is 
Robert P. Bass, Peterborough, president; 
J. H. Tolles, Nashua, treasurer; W. Robin- 
son Brown, ‘Berlin, secretary. The commis- 


sion has appointed a new state forester, E. G. 
Hirst, a graduate of the Yale Forest School. 
He previously completed his course at the 
Ohio State University. 

“You will be interested that the plans for 
the Conference at Bretton Woods are making 
good progress.” 
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What a State Might Do 


The latest statistics in the report of the 
New Hampshire Forestry Commission state 
that over 800,000 acres of land, once cleared, 
have since 1880 been abandoned to grow up 
in brush, says Collier's. If New Hampshire 
had been the municipality of Zurich, Switz- 
erland, this would have been taken under some 
form of thedoctrine of eminent domain, planted 
with trees, and in the later generation have 
become an asset for its people. The people 
of Zurich once found themselves without 
the timber needed for its maintenance, for 
the building of its homes, and took this 
wise step. To-day, when the expense of 
operation is paid, the property yields to the 
government of the city something over $15 
an acre. 

What would be the opinion of the genera- 
tion of New Hampshire citizens thirty years 
from now of the work of their forebears 
if they should find themselves possessed of 
several hundred thousand acres of white 
pine, planted and managed by a competent 


state forester, properly accountable to the 
people, in place of nearly 1,000,000 acres 
now shorn of forest and abandoned by the 
plow? 


It is within the constitutional power of 
the leg‘slative branch of the state govern- 
ment of New Hampshire to seize this land, 
plant it with trees—with white pine for 
the advancing generation, and with spruce 
for the remoter descendants 

An issue of bonds, to pay the expenditure 
necessary for the condemnation, reforesta- 
tion and guardianship of the growing for- 
ests, and redeemable at stated intervals by 
the sale of the lands back to to the people, 
under definite restrictions to insure the 
preservation of the forests, would probably 
reimburse the state for its work. It could 
then be provided that only a certain portion 
of the growth should be cut in any year, 
that the trees of small girth should be 
spared, and that all the danger of fire caused 
by allowing the waste to remain within the 
forest should be prevented by compelling 
the timber harvesters to remove and burn it. 

Doctor Hale, during the recent winter, in 
one of his addresses, offered the suggestion 
that towns become the owners of forests 
just bevond the village limits, as has been 
done in Zurich. This would act as a sup- 
plementary reforestation to that of the 
state—which would obviously apply only to 
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the larger areas. It might be wiser to begin 
the work by degrees, testing its success 
gradually. But three things are certain— 
the state of New Hampshire has the power 
to do this service for the next century; it 
will return the forests to all but the moun- 
tain tops; the desolated lands will become 
an asset, while now they are unproductive. 
—Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftain. 


America's Awful Fire Losses 


Fire is one of the wasteful extravagances 
of the American people. 

We have been extravagantly wasteful in 
the past in building without much regard to 
the destruction by fire, and in this respect 
we have nearly bankrupted insurance compa- 
nies and expended in rebuilding nearly as 
much as originally invested. Indeed, in some 
years we burn up more than we actually 
build. This was notoriously the case in the 
year of the great San Francisco fire and in 
the first half of the panic year of 1908. Ina 
normal year, such as 1907, we lost through 
fire buildings valued at $215,000,000. Some 
years we run as high as half a billion dollars 
in fire losses, and again we get along with a 
loss of only $300,000,000. 

We have grown, so used to fire losses in 
this country that ‘little attention is paid to 
one that causes a loss of half a million dol- 
lars. Such a fire gets no more than a few 
lines in the national press unless there are 
harrowing accounts of lives jeopardized. 
Even the newspapers are not roused from 
their apathy regarding fires unless there is 
something spectacular about them, and _ it 
takes a catastrophe that wipes out half a 
city to induce them to give big scarehead 
lines. In New York City we suffer an annual 
fire loss of between $6,000,000 and $8,000,000, 
but only a few of these attract any special 
attention. It is estimated that it costs the 
city over $50,000,000 a year to protect itself 
from fires, including the private and public 
protection and equipment and maintenance of 
the fire department.— George Ethelbert 
Walsh in Moody's Magazine. 
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' The Death of Colonel Fox 


All friends of forestry will learn with sin- 
cere regret of the unexpected death of Col. 
William Freeman Fox, of New York State. 
In its Field Program for July. the United 
States Forest Service publishes the following: 

“With profound regret, announcement is 
made of the death, on June 16, of Col. 
William Freeman Fox, a collaborator of the 


Forest Service, and, until June I, 1909, super- 
intendent of state forests, New York Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission. Colonel Fox 
was born on January 11, 1840, at Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., and served with great credit 
through the civil war. Later he traveled 
extensively in Europe, studying forest condi- 
tions and the different systems of forest 
management, and in 1886 entered the service 
of the state of New York. To Colonel Fox’s 
aggressiveness and foresight is due in large 
measure the present forest policy of the state. 
As a collaborator of the Forest Service, he 
rendered important aid to the Government. 
Colonel Fox was an associate member of the 
Society of American Foresters and the author 
of a number of books on the forests of New 
York.” 

The Society of American Foresters, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has passed resolutions express- 
ing its appreciation of the work of Colonel 
Fox, of his genial disposition, and of the 
assistance which he has always been glad to 
extend to young foresters. 

Ww Me 
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Austin Cary Succeeds Colonel Fox 


Austin Cary, assistant professor of for- 
estry in Harvard University, succeeds Colonel 
Fox as superintendent of state forests, New 
York Forest, Fish and Game Commission. 
Professor Carey was for six years forester for 
the Berlin Mills. He is author of “Six Years 
of Practical Forestry in a Spruce Tract in 
Maine,” published as a Forest Service bulle- 
tin, and also of “A Manual for Northern 
Woodsmen,” published by Harvard Univer- 
sity, T9009. 
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The National Irrigation Congress 


Continent-wide interest has been aroused 
in the seventeenth session of the National 
Irrigation Congress, which will meet in 
Spokane, August 9 to 14. Speakers of na- 
tional reputation will discuss problems of rec- 
lamation of arid and swamp lands, deep 
waterways, forestry, conservation of the 
Nation’s resources, good roads, and home- 
building. Railroad presidents, financiers, sci- 
entists, statesmen, Government officials, en- 
gineers, and practical men in other lines of 
industrial activity have accepted places on 
the program, and, with from 4,500 to 5,000 
delegates, including farmers, orchardists, and 
truck gardeners; representatives of all parts 
of the country, and visitors from the East, 
West, North, and South, there is every indi- 
cation that the gathering will be the best 
attended and most important in the history 
of the icackaiain 





BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


The office of CoNSERVATION desires a few copies of the issue for November, 
1908, for which it will pay twenty cents each. 
Any having available copies will oblige by advising this office. 
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CONSERVATION’S ADVERTISERS 








Timber and Coal 
Lands for Sale 


7,100 acres in North Carolina 
9,000 acres in Tennessee 
24,000 acres in Tennessee 
51,000 acres in Tennessee 
23,000 acres in Georgia 


50,000 acres in Mississippi 
13,000 acres in West Virginia 
25,000 acres in Virginia 
Many other tracts 
Titles good 


Prices reasonable 
Tell us what you want 


TRI-STATE INVESTMENT & 
SECURITY CO. 


Union Trust Building 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


| 


PLANE SURVEYING 


| Tyvar 
| Tracy 
A Text-book and Pocket Manual. 
School of Yale University. 16mo, xxvii 
+ 792 pages, illustrated with line cuts. 


Morocco, $3.00 net. 


EXERCISES IN SURVEY- 
ING FOR FIELD WORK 
AND OFFICE WORK 


Tracy 
With Questions for Discussion. Intend- 
ed for Use in Connection with the Author’s 
Book, ‘‘Plane Surveying.’”’ I2mo, xiv + 


169 pages. Morocco, $1.00 net. 


THE DESIGN AND 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
DAMS 


Wegmann 
4to, Cloth, $6.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 


43 and 45 East 19th St., New York City 
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The Campion McClellan Co, 


Incorporated 
ENGINEERING, CONSTRUCTION 
POWER, INDUSTRIAL, RAILWAY 
90 West Street New York 
1003 Bailey Building Philadelphia 
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A Running Water Supply Plant 


that takes care of itself—furnishes its own power—re- 
quires no attention or repairs—that is what you getina 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM 


Raises water 30 feet for every foot of fall from any 
nearby stream, spring or pond. Any ca- 
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pacity for all Home and Farm uses, Irri- 





small and the field is large. Try us. 
Corservation, Washington, D. C. 


For a space this size the cost is 








gation, Town Plants, Railroaa Tanks, etc. 
Low in cost, high in efficiency. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

Plans, Estimates and Book Free. 


== RIFE ENGINE CO. 
a. 2172 Trinity Buliding, 
New York 
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Philippine Bureau of 
Forestry 


WANTED—Two foresters with field experience. 
Minimum salary, $1,600. 
lowed, also liberal leave privileges. 


At least seven months’ interesting field work 
per year. 


For information concerning travel allowance to Manila, 
Civil Service rules, health conditions; in fact ay informa- 
tion in regard to the Islands, apply to the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, War Department, Washington, D.C. 





Travel expenses al- 


Orchids Orchids 


We are specialists in Orchids, we collect, im- 
port, grow, sell, and export this class of plants 
exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also special 
lists of freshly imported unestablished Orchids. 


LAGER @ HURRELL 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


Orchid Growers 
and Importers 











In writing to advertisers kindly mention CoNSERVATION 
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NORTH CAROLINA 





years. 
location guaranteed. 


TIMBER INVESTMENT — Beautiful Country Home 


Best small tract hardwoods in Western North 
Carolina — Price $5,500; will double in three 
Yield, title, and 


Near new railroad. 


C. A. DEVINE, Franklin, N. C. 








VIRGINIA 








TWO TIMBER BARGAINS 


No. 465-—14,000 acres, iron and timber land, in Bath 
and Rockbridge Counties, Va. Second-growth timber, some 
merchantable; land lies well and is good grazing land for 
sheep orcattle. $1.25 per acre. 

No. 46.—41,576 acres in Bath, Highland and Augusta 
Counties, Va. Best vitgin tract of white oak now stand- 
ing in Virginia. All easy logging proposition, 10 to 12 
miles from C. & O. Ry. Road would have a water grade on 
Mill Creek—all easy grades. 160,000,000 feet saw timber, 
75 per cent. of which is white oak of finest quality, be- 
sides tan bark, ties and other timber. Owner would consider 
offer of $8.00 per acre. 


Prospective Investors, Look This Over! 
J. W. Guinn, Goshen, Virginia 


Timber Lands, Farms and Summer Resorts 














FOR SALE 


300 acres, Loudoun County blue-grass farm, five 
minutes walk from railroad station at Leesburg; 2 
tine houses, one of 14 rooms, all modern improve- 
ments, furnace heat, slate roof. Cost $18,000 to 
build, the other house has 8 rooms, porehes, ani 
fine barns and out-buildings, all in first-class condi- 
tion. Price, $45.000. No. 2—328 acres. Genuine 
lime-Stone blue-grass land. Which is the old home 
of Admiral Chilton, who was one of the founders of 
the U. S. Navy. It has a nice house of 13 rooms, 
and all kinds of out-buildings in first-class condi- 
tion, all nicely fenced. The water supply is never 
failing. This farm has been pronounced by the 
U. S. Government as the best agricultural land in 
the state for blue-grass and grain. Price $21,000. 
Terms, to suit purchaser. 
Bulletin sent on application. 


J. W. BAUCKMAN & SON 
Real Estate Brokers Herndon, Va. 











Summer homes, hunting preserves, and farms, in Old 
Virginia. Write, 


Ww. E. LAWSON 


Hampton, Va. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ninety-seven acres located southwest of North Wales on 
Walnut Street 4% mile from the Station. The improvements 
consist of a finestune mansion, and a large tenant hoyse 
built of stone. Large stone and frame barn, and all outbujjd- 
ings, spring ard spring house,with ram forcing water tothe 


house and barn, 


Fine stream of water flows through the 


farm. Fine meadow pasture. All buildings and fences are 
inorder. All crops, stock and implements go with the farm. 
Price of this splendid farm is only $23,000. 
Thisis one of the finest farms in this section of the coun- 
try, and cost the owner more than the price asked. 


Farm and Timber Lands 


WM. J. WEATON 


Estates Managed 


49 North Thirteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mortgages Negotiated 





Philadelphia Farm Agency 





We represent 800 owners of farms near 


Philadelphia ; where farms are cheaper 


and markets are better than near any large 
city in this country. 

acre farm for $2,500 to 
us your requirements; we have the properties. 


I can sell a good 50- 
$4,000. Write and tell 





E 





. H. TRENCHARD, Farm Specialist 
1230 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA 


Farm lands, oil lands, coal lands. 2,000 acres 
tested coal lands, with 6 to 8 million ft. pine 
and oak virgin timber, $45 per acre. 


Town and city property. Write for wants 


REAL ESTATE 


|Porum Realty Co., Porum, Okla. 








VIRGINIA INVESTMENTS 


J. NELSON GARNETT, Real Estate and Loan Agent, CULPEPER, VA. 
50 to 100 Per Cent. Investments a Possibility 


Choicest homes, investmerts of every description in Northern or Piedmont Virginia, the garden spot 
of the world, and the booming Southland, within sixty miles of Washington. 


Write for property list and other information. 
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To the Members: 


Your Board of Directors conclude 
their last annual report with the fol- 
lowing: 


“Inland navigation, deeper waterways, water powers, and eco- 
nomical manufacturing therewith, floods, soils, irrigation, drain- 
age and the public health, as shown in detail by one of our fold- 
ers, are all fundamentally dependent upon and related to 
Forestry. This larger field of conservation and utilization of all 
our natural resources plainly places upon our Association duties 
which should be heartily assumed, and diligently discharged. 

“In closing, it should be said that, in comparison with the work 
remaining to be done, the work already accomplished by all the 
forestry forces combined is slight. Destruction of resources pro- 
ceeds without abatement. Sentiment now developing should be 
intensified, and focused upon local, state and national govern- 
ments, that legislation and administration may accomplish the 
ends without which all our efforts are vain. 

“The American Forestry Association is a leading agency for 
general propaganda in this field. Its efforts are strictly limited 
by its means. Where it receives hundreds, it should receive 
thousands of dollars for the prosecution of the great work be- 
fore it. For this arm of power it looks to its members. Their 
dues are practically its only resource. Each member may, how- 
ever, enlist other members, and by so doing, render to his coun- 


try a patriotic economic service of great value.” 


Use blank on the following page and enlist another member 
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Join the American Forestry Association 


Filling and mailing the enclosed form: 


Annual 
I hereby signify my desire to become a member { Sustaining of the American 
| Life 
Forestry Association. 

Very truly yours, 
Name....- ; sass cahasida sitet loctneevbuatie te pA ance rte 

P. O. Address 

DUES: 
I. Annual: For Annual Members, $2. II. Total, with exemption from all further payments: 
For Sustaining Members, $25. For Life Members, $100. 


For Patrons, $1,000. 
Draw check to the order of the American Forestry Association 


Membership coincides with the calendar year 


D 
od 





Nominations for Membership 


The activities of the National Office of the American Forestry Association are 
limited chiefly by its resources. These are derived almost wholly from its members in 
the form of dues. Every member is urged to aid in increasing the membership. 
Kindly fill out the enclosed blank form, lengthening the list, where possible, by 
attaching and filling blank sheet. The list should then be sent to 


Orto LUEBKERT 
Secretary American Forestry Association 
1417 G Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


I hereby nominate the following persons for membership in The American For- 
estry Association: 


Name Address 
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CONSERVATION’S ADVERTISERS 





Your dealer can 
equip your Camiera 
with the Goerz Lens 
whether it is 2 Seneca, 
Century, Ansco, 
Premo or any Kodak 


DAGOR 
LENSES 


There is a Goerz Lens for work in which quickness f]f 
is paramount. 

There is a Goerz Lens for sharp detail work which 
nN (as has a wide angle. 

; 





There is a Goerz Lens for long-distance work which 
brings the object especially near. 

Enough of cach of these three qualities is combined in the 
Goerz Dagor to make it the best all-around lens for the man 
who doesn’t wish to specialize but who wants one lens capable 
of the widest range of work. 

Everyone who wishes to do really serious and good photographic work should insist on having his 
camera equipped with the Goerz Dagor. ny dealer in cameras or optical goods has, or can get, the 


Dagor. Our free catalogue, sent on request, dia escribes Goerz Lenses, the XL Sector Shutter (quick, smooth, 
compact and accurate). Trieder Binoculars (small in size, yet powerful) and Anschutz Cameras. 






































1 1 C. P. GODERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., Office and Factory:79 East 130th Street, New York [J 
WB Dealers’ Distributing Agencies: In Chicago—Jacksun & Semme!meyer; San Franciscoo—Hirsch & Kaiser; Jn Canada—R. F. Smith, Montrea' as 
The World’s Greatest Poultry Paper a 


THE FEATHER TREES FOR FORESTRY 
Only 50 Cents a Year PLANTING 


THE FEATHE 'S LIB A Y Catalpa Speciosa, Black, Locust, European 

Larch, Sngar or Hard Maple, American Beech, 

R R R White Birch, Red Oak, American Linden, White 

No. 1. DISEASES OF POULTRY. By D. E. Salmon, Elm, American Sweet Chestnut, Black Walnut; 
D.V.M. Fully illustrated. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. also SEEDS of above varieties. 

No. 2. THE FEATHER’S UP-TO-DATE POULTRY 


=r THE "AMERICAN FANCIER’S POULTRY BOOK. E VE R G R E E N S 


Profusely illustrated. By Geo. E. Howard. Paper, 50 

eents: cloth, $1. White Pine, Scotch Pine, Ponderosa Pine, 
No. 4. PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Colored illustrations. By Jack Pine, Austrian Pine, White, Norway, Doug- 

T. F. McGrew. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. las, and Red Spruce, $3.00 to $10.00 per 1,000. 
No. 5. WYANDOTTES. Colored illustrations. By T. F. We also carry a large assortment of EVER- 

McGrew. l’aper. 50 cents: cloth, $1. GREEN Tree Seeds, both native and foreign. 


No. 6. POCKET-MONEY POULTRY. By Myra V. 
Norys. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 


. $1. . . 
wit tHE E66 “question sovven. wy Fr. | [Many Millions to Offer 








No. 8. HOW TO GROW “CHICKS, By T. F. McGrew. We make a specialty of growing EVER- 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. GREENS and DECIDUOUS tree seedlings in 
No. 9. THE HOMING PIGEON. Illustrated. Paper, immense quantities for reforestation purposes. 
25 cents; cloth. 50 cents. Our list includes all valuable native species, at 
No. 10. THE FEATHER’S PRACTICAL PIGEON lowest possible prices. Our new Catalog describes 
BOOK. By J. C. Long. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. each variety and gives much valuable information 
No. 11. MONEY IN SQUABS. Profusely illustrated. about care and culture. 
By J. C. Long and G. H. Brinton. Paper, 50 cents; All applicants for Catalog mentioning this Mag- 
cloth, $1. azine will receive free of charge a booklet en- 
No. 12. THE FEATHER’S PRACTICAL SQUAB BOOK. titled ‘‘Catalpa Growing for Profit,’’ by D. Hill. 
By W. E. Rice. Paper, 50 cents: cloth, $1. 
No. 13. PERFECTED POULTRY OF AMERICA. By D HILL 
T. F. MeGrew and Geo. E. Howard. Illustrated by Louis - 
P. Graham. Cloth, $2.50. EVERGREEN SPECIALIST 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Our latest book, THE PERFECTED POULTRY OF BOX 305 DUNDEE, ILL. 
AMERICA, and THE FEATHER for one year for the price ; 
of the book alone, $2.50. ‘ pe a trees have been famous for over half a 
e . 
THE HOWARD PUBLISHING CO. . 
714 Twelfth Street Northwest Washington, D, C. 














In writing to advertisers kindly mention CoNsERVATION 











JAMES D. LACEY VICTOR THRANE 


ARE 


Interested in Southern 
or Pacific Coast Timber? 


We furnish detailed reports as to the QUALITY of the timber, giving average TOP 
and BUTT diameters, average lengths and number of trees on each 40-acre subdivision. 

We submit reports covering details as to logging conditions, cost and most feasible 
methods of logging each 40-acre or sectional subdivision of each tract. 

We also furnish a TOPOGRAPHICAL map of all tracts located in mountainous dis- 
tricts, showing every elevation of 100 feet throughout the tract with OUR OWN engineer’s 
report showing locations of most feasible routes and grades for logging roads. 

We can furnish sufficient data regarding ANY tract of timber which we have examined 
to convince you whether the tract is what you v want or not. Personal inspection of any 
tract we may offer you will be found just as represented. 

We are in a position to offer some exceedingly attractive TIMBER properties in tha 
SOUTH, in BRITISH COLUMBIA, and on the PACIFIC COAST. Also a few going mill 
operations with ample timber supplies in South Carolina and Mississippi. 

We furnish detailed reports of amount of STUMPAGE on each 21-2- 5- or 10-acre 
subdivision of each forty. 

We employ expert PACIFIC COAST CRUISERS to check all estimates made on West- 
ern Timber. 

We offer HIGH CLASS Timber Properties only, which have been placed in our hands 
for sale. 

We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED SINCE 1880) 

















608 Hennen Building 828 Chamber of Commerce 507 Lumber Exchange 1215 Old Colony 


New Orleans _— Portland, Ore. Seattle | Chicago 


GEO, B. HOWARD PRESS, WASHINGTON 
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